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★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  high -school 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  responsibil¬ 
ities,  for  young  people  who  within  a  few  years  will 
be  21. 

★  It  is  a  long-needed  direct  attack  on  the  problem 
of  non-participating  citizenship. 

★  The  21  units  contain  227  study  and  activity  proj- 
ects  in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  a  practical,  objective, 
“how  to  doit”  book.  It  provides  for  study  of  the 

structure  and  function  of  government  through  study 
of  the  alert,  active  citizen’s  part  in  government. 
It  is  aimed  at  developing  skills  in  civic  participation 
and  attitudes  of  civic  responsibilities. 
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Education  Around  the  World: 

The  Schools  0/ Norway 

By  MARGRETHE  HALDORSEN 
Oregon  State  C allege , 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


The  Norwegian  school  system  was 
handicapped  for  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  German  occupation.  Teach¬ 
ers  colleges  were  closed,  school  build¬ 
ings  were  converted  into  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  German  soldiers,  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  curtailed  as  military 
operations  internipted  the  peace  of  the 
classroom. 

Postwar  Progress 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  made  a  notable 
effort  to  regain  prewar  educational 
standards,  and  is  rapidly  surmounting 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  war. 

Only  a  decade  ago  a  teacher’s  job 
was  considered  a  “last  choice”  with 
miserable  future  prospects.  Today  the 
situation  has  changed  as  far  as  the 
choice  is  concerned.  Great  numbers 
of  enthusiastic  students  are  rushing  to 
the  teachers  colleges  after  finishing 
gymnasium,  a  three-year  preliminary 
school  after  high  school,  required  for 
all  further  academic  education.  The 


college  curriculum  is  two  years  of  spe¬ 
cialization  including  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  teaching. 

To  prevent  overproduction  and  un¬ 
employment  of  teachers,  the  number 
of  students  admitted  to  the  teachers 
colleges  is  strictly  limited.  For  accep¬ 
tance  the  applicants  must  have  a  very 
high  grade  point  average  and  all  kinds 
of  good  recommendations.  The  teach¬ 
ers  colleges,  like  most  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Norway,  charge 
no  tuition.  Students  do  have  to  pay 
for  board  and  room  which  costs  from 
$40  to  $60  per  month. 

Low  Salaries 

From  a  monetary  standpoint,  a 
teacher’s  job  still  offers  no  glorious 
enticement.  Top  salary  for  women 
teachers  in  cities  is  $1,100  per  year 
and  for  men  $1,500.  Salaries  are 
even  lower  in  the  rural  schools.  Prices 
meanwhile  are  high.  A  pair  of  shoes 
costs  at  least  $10;  a  pair  of  nylons 
$5.00. 


Editob’s  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  author’s  personal  experience  as,  a 
teacher,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Bergen,  Norway. 
At  present  she  is  enrolled  as  a  foreign  student  in  the  School  of  Education  at  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Miss  Cicily  Smedsvik,  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Oslo  from  1942  until  last 
year  when  she  came  to  .\merica  to  study  at  Oregon  State  College,  assisted  in  gather¬ 
ing  information  and  in  supplying  first-hand  experiences  about  the  schools  in  Norway. 
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Deepite  the  financial  disadvantages, 
the  will  to  improve  the  spiritual  stand* 
ard  is  strong  and  vital.  The  last  dec¬ 
ade  has  been  a  period  of  change  and 
experimentation  within  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

One  of  the  most  notable  experi¬ 
ments  is  that  of  differentiation  of 
pupils  according  to  capacity  and  I.Q. 
At  one  time  it  was  required  that  larger 
schools,  principally  in  Oslo,  adopt  the 
new  svstem. 


Classification  by  I.Q. 

The  children’s  I.Q.  was  tested  in 
the  first  grade  and  they  were  then  clas¬ 
sified  into  A,  B,  and  C  groups.  Those 
with  an  I.Q.  below  70  were  placed  in 
assistant  classes.  The  classification 
A,  B,  and  C  was  frequently  changed 
by  the  school  board,  lest  the  children 
themselves  should  know  to  which 
group  they  belonged. 

The  system  had  several  advantages. 
The  bright  pupils  had  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  without  waiting  for  classmates 
who  lagged  behind.  The  teacher  could 
present  more  advanced  material  to  the 
intelligent  group  and  could  adapt  the 
schedule  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
slower  groups. 

But  the  disadvantages  rated  higher, 
and  the  system  has  now  been  abolish¬ 
ed.  Children  never  failed  to  find  out 
about  their  group  classification  by 
comparing  how  far  they  had  come  in 
the  textbooks,  etc.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  clever  children  to  hide  their  feel¬ 
ing  of  superiority,  and  the  inferior 
became  more  inferior.  Thus,  children 
in  both  categories,  the  haughty  and  the 
inferior,  became  maladjusted  to  so¬ 
ciety. 

Another  experiment  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure  was  that  of  mixed  classes.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  easier  to 


develop  sympathy  and  friendship  be¬ 
tween  boys  and  a  man  teacher,  and  be¬ 
tween  girls  and  a  woman  teacher  than 
it  is  in  classes  where  both  sexes  are 
represented.  Boys  and  girls  are  to¬ 
gether  during  the  first  three  grades, 
however. 

The  solution  to  an  effective  method 
of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools 
seems  to  be  “small  classes.”  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  number  in  each  class  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  thirty,  but  the  ideal 
maximum  is  twenty. 

A  new  subject  added  in  grammar 
school  is  sex  education.  It  starts  in 
the  first  grade  as  the  children’s  curi¬ 
osity  awakens.  From  explanation  of 
the  chicken  and  the  egg,  the  teaching 
continues,  step  by  step,  until  the 
pupils  in  the  last  grade  are  given  full 
information  about  sex  behavior,  both 
physical  and  emotional,  of  the  human 
being. 


Realistic  Educational  Films 


In  this  connection  another  matter  is 
worth  mentioning.  In  Norway,  as  in 
the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  the 
motion  pictures  are  significant  in  pre¬ 
senting  social  problems,  caused  by 
maladjusted  sex  behavior,  to  young 
people  who  have  finished  grammar 
school.  Educational  and  realistic 
films  about  venereal  diseases,  criminal 
abortion,  and  divorce  are  being  shown 
without  hiding  the  facts  for  the  new 
generation. 

The  elementary  school  has  seven 
grades  and  the  compulsory  attendance 
is  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  In 
the  first  grade  the  curriculum  is  three 
hours  a  day.  Through  playing,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  drawing  the  first  step  of 
learning  is  presented  to  the  children, 
the  learning  of  sounds.  At  the  end  of 
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the  first  year  they  are  abk  to  read  and 
write. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
state  church,  there  are  no  embarrass¬ 
ing  complications  in  teaching  religion 
in  school.  From  the  first  grade  three 
hours  a  week  is  required  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  presented  in  easy  Bible  stories 
with  a  moral  appeal,  and  psalm  sing- 
ing. 

In  the  sixth  grade  one  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  English,  is  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Though  it  is  not  compul¬ 
sory,  most  children  choose  to  learn  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade  an 
examination  in  written  English  repro¬ 
duction  is  given.  During  the  war  the 
German  language  was  forced  upon  the 
grade  school,  and  English  abolished. 
At  one  time  it  was  forbidden  to  talk 
the  latter. 

With  few  exceptions  the  elementary 
school  in  Norway  is  a  public  institu- 

FOR  YOUR 


tion,  administered  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Church  and  Education. 
The  department  is  not  only  concerned 
with  the  children’s  mental  condition, 
but  also  with  their  physical  welfare. 

Beside  free  regular  medical  care, 
the  schools  give  one  free  meal  a  day, 
the  popular  “Oslo  Breakfast.”  It  is 
a  specially  balangced  meal,  scientifi¬ 
cally  prepared  to  include  all  necessary 
vitamins  and  consists  of  whole  grain 
bread,  vitaminized  spreads,  whole 
milk,  an  orange,  and  a  raw  carrot. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  school 
children  participate  in  the  “Oslo 
Breakfast,”  which  is  served  in  a  clean 
and  quiet  dining  room  before  the 
classes  start. 

Through  this  mental-physical  com¬ 
bination  the  school  department  of  Nor¬ 
way  aims  for  a  school  system  that  can 
realize  the  goal  of  democracy,  to  give 
the  children  “a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.” 

BOOKSHELF 


“The  Kinsey  Report” 

Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male. 
By  Alfred  Kinsey.  804  pages.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  1948.  $6.50. 

People  are  already  declaring  that  “The 
Kinsey  Report”  is  the  most  significant  sex 
study  ever  made.  This  monumental  study 
required  eight  years  of  rigorous  scientific 
investigation  and  what  is  presented  now 
in  these  800-odd  pages  is  merely  a  first 
draft  of  a  contemplated  later  report. 

The  approach  to  this  specific  study  is 
the  taxonomic  one  of  the  trained  scientist 
[Dr.  Kinsey,  the  senior  investigator,  has 
been  on  the  faculty  at  Indiana  University 
vjhere  he  occupies  the  chair  of  zoology] 
and  is  based  on  over  12,000  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  each  encompassing  over  300 
questions.  Dr.  Kinsey  states  that  In  order 
to  make  the  report  complete  he  plans  to 
secure  a  hundred  thousand  interviews  over 
a  twenty-four  year  period  and  that  he  will 
include  sex  behavior  in  the  female,  sex 


factors  in  marital  adjustment,  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  sex,  sex  education,  and  other 
problems. 

To  review  the  findings  is  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task.  Human  sex  patterns,  the 
report  indicates,  are  established  by  three 
factors:  physiological,  psychological,  and 
social.  Using  as  a  yardstick  the  educa¬ 
tional  level  of  eighth  grade,  high  school, 
and  college,  wide  variations  in  sex  con¬ 
cepts  and  behavior  were  found. 

Educators  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  boys  of  grade  and  highschool  years 
are  actively  engaged  in  sexual  practices 
and  to  an  extent  often  greater  than  their 
brothers  in  colege. 

Some  will  be  amazed  at  the  findings  of 
this  report ;  others  will  be  shocked ;  a  few 
may  interpret  the  findings  and  reorgan¬ 
ize  their  thinking  and  their  actions  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  expect  it  is  for  these  few 
that  the  report  is  made.  —  William  P. 
Scabs,  New  York  University. 


Education  Around  the  World: 

Education  in  Spain  Today 

By  S.  GULDESCU 

Associate  Professor,  New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College, 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


WHEN  the  present  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  came  into  power  at 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  of 
1936—39  it  found  that  one  of  the  chief 
handicaps  that  it  had  to  face  was  the 
-  lack  of  skilled  and  trained  workers  in 
industry  and  agriculture.  Ambitious 
plans  for  the.  industrialization  of 
Spain  were  projected  which  necessi¬ 
tated  the  recruiting  of  such  personnel. 
Production,  whether  industrial  or 
agricultural,  always  has  been  lower  in 
Spain  in  modern  times  than  in  other 
nations  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of 
culture  and  civilization.  The  result 
has  been  to  depress  the  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  social  conditions  in  general. 

Legal  Impetus 

Recognition  of  this  fact  has  moti¬ 
vated  the  passage  of  several  laws 
which  have  transformed  the  Spanish 
educational  system  quite  profoundly. 
^  On  July  19,  1944,  a  Law  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Education  was  passed  which 
has  as  its  purpose  the  assurance  of 
educational  opportunities  to  needy 
students  who  formerly  had  to  depend 
upon  church  schools  for  their  educa- 
'  tion,  if  any.  Scholarships,  grants  in 
aid,  travel  awards,  and  other  prizes 
have  been  created  to  afford  special 
facilities  for  study  to  students  whose 
families  lack  the  means  to  educate 
-  them.  Both  public  and  private  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  are  obliged  to  ad¬ 


mit  a  designated  number  of  students 
free  of  charge. 

The  third  Syndical  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  J anuary,  1945,  elabo^ 
ated  a  plan  to  readapt  through  profes¬ 
sional  training  3,160,000  agricultunl 
workers  for  employment  in  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  services.  Of  this  number, 
1,495,000  already  were  engaged  in 
such  industries  and  services  but  re¬ 
quired  additional  training  to  improve 
their  capacities  and  to  insure  their 
progression  to  higher  levels  in  new 
fields  of  work  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  national  economy.  Most 
of  the  rest  had  to  be  introduced  to  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  for  the  first  time. 

Naturally  this  plan  entailed  a  great 
expansion  of  the  existing  system  of  vo¬ 
cational  schools.  In  1945  there  were 
sixty-two  elementary  vocational  schools 
with  a  total  of  23,000  students. 
Schools  of  arts  and  crafts  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  some  twenty-eight  cities  and 
today  have  an  enrolment  of  over 
20,000  students.  A  professional  in¬ 
stitute  for  women  was  created  also  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  c<hi- 
ference.  All  of  these  institutions  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of 
education  at  the  present  time. 

More  Vocational  Schools 

Likewise  the  Syndical  Agency  of 
Professional  Training  has  set  up  ten 
specialized  technical  schools  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  seventeen  in  Barcelona,  and 
390 
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others  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country.  Still  more  vocational  train¬ 
ing  schools  are  under  construction, 
notably  that  of  the  Virgin  de  la 
Paloma  Institute  for  Technical  Train¬ 
ing  in  Madrid  which  is  to  have  a  capa¬ 
city  of  3,000  sutdents.  It  is  directed 
by  the  Salesian  friars  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  vocational  training  in 
Spain,  and  who  have  numerous  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  of  this  kind  at  various 
points.  Between  1939  and  1945  other 
religious  orders  established  over  thirty 
vocational  schools,  and  it  is  only  the 
critical  shortage  of  building  materials 
that  has  prevented  the  number  from 
increasing  materially  over  this  figure. 
Likewise  many  industrial  enterprises 
have  set  up  schools  for  apprentices, 
some  of  them  being  models  of  their 
kind. 

Education  by  Industry 

This  last  named  activity  is  in 
accordance  with  the  instruction  issued 
on  September  23,  1939,  to  all  indus¬ 
tries  and  work  centers  requiring  them 
to  hire  a  minimum  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  equivalent  to  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  normal  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed.  A  supplementary  instruction 
of  February  23,  1940,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  training  schools 
within  some  industrial  plants.  The 
courses  given  in  such  establishments 
are  counted  as  a  part  of  the  legal  work¬ 
ing  day  and  do  not  affect  the  wage  of 
the  individual  who  takes  advantage  of 
them. 

Generally  speaking  the  students  of 
technical  schools  receive  a  broad 
liberal  education  which  includes  so¬ 
cial,  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
together  with  counseling  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  hygiene,  athletics,  and  aesthe¬ 
tics  besides  the  technical  training  that 


constitutes  the  core  of  the  course.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  extensive  program 
of  technical  and  professional  training 
will  effect  a  rise  in  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  population. 

In  this  latter  connection  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  agricultural  training  assumes 
a  place  of  equal  importance  with  the 
educational  scheme  that  now  prevails 
in  industry.  The  old  rural  training 
service  was  reorganized  in  1939—41 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
ministry  of  agriculture.  This  service 
now  has  a  large  library  and  publishes 
instructional  literature  on  agricultural 
subjects,  livestock  and  forestry  prob¬ 
lems.  Instructional  courses  are  offered 
under  competent  teachers,  and  such 
supplementary  features  as  documen¬ 
tary  films  and  lectures  concerned  with 
technical  and  educational  aspects  of 
agricultural  production  are  provided. 

A  systematic  program  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  education  afforded  to 
peasant  children  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Farm  Settle¬ 
ment.  Courses  of  study  in  various 
higher  schools  are  offered  to  deserving 
students.  A  school  of  professional 
training  in  rural  home  economy  estab¬ 
lished  recently  at  Aranjuez  represents 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Another  part  of  this  body’s 
work  is  the  provision  of  model  homes 
for  rural  workers. 

Scientific  Husbandry 

The  Rural  Section  of  the  Youth 
Front  offers  training  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  livestock,  forestry,  rural  in¬ 
dustries,  and  the  operation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery.  A  system  of  coun¬ 
try  fairs  is  being  extended  widely 
throughout  Spain’s  farming  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  scientific  training  in  hus- 
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bandry.  The  Youth  Front  vies  with 
the  National  Institute  in  constructing 
model  rural  homes  for  young  farmers. 
Aldea,  a  semi-monthly  review,  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Front, 
but  is  edited  voluntarily  by  young 
farmers  who  are  seeking  to  raise  the 
level  of  Spanish  agriculture. 

There  is  also  a  Rural  Orientation 
Service  for  women  in  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Youth  Front  designed  to 
educate  women  in  the  elements  of 
home  economics.  The  center  of  train¬ 
ing  for  women,  however,  is  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Rural  Home  Organization. 
Annual  courses  in  silk  culture — there 
are  over  fifty  silk  culture  centers  in 
operation  in  Spain  today — ^floriculture 
and  aviculture  among  other  subjects 
are  offered. 

Adult  Education 

In  Madrid  courses  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Syndical  Agency  of  Co¬ 
operatives  through  the  National  Union 
of  Rural  Co-operation  which  are  at¬ 
tended  by  farmers  from  various  parts 
of  Spain.  Transportation  to  and  from 
their  homes  and  living  expenses  while 
in  the  capital  together  with  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  average  income  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  attend  the  courses  are  received 
by  these  individuals. 

There  is  furthermore  an  extensive 
plan  of  theoretical  and  practical  rural 
education  being  offered  throughout 
Spain  today.  Educational  inequali¬ 
ties  between  farm  workers  and  their 
fellow  workers  in  industiy^  are  being 
planed  down  prc^xessively.  The  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  is  arranged  so  that 
rural  schools  may  be  attended  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  obliged  to  work  on  the 
farms  belonging  to  their  families  or 
others  and  who  therefore  are  unable 


to  take  advantage  of  regular  schooling 
opportunities. 

Special  training  is  provided  for 
teachers  of  the  rural  population,  and 
more  rural  schools  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  as  fast  as  qualified  instructors 
can  be  provided.  It  is  planned  to 
offer  six  month  training  courses  also 
for  adult  agricultural  workers  who  are 
in  need  of  more  advanced  technical 
and  practical  training.  A  school  for 
training  irrigation  experts,  individ¬ 
uals  sorely  needed  owing  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  irrigation  to  Spanish  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  has  recently  been 
founded. 

Obviously  the  emphasis  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Spanish  educational  system  is  up¬ 
on  practical  or  vocational  training. 
General  education,  however,  is  by  no 
means  being  neglected.  A  plan  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  building  of  100,000  new 
primary  schools  was  laid  down  in 
1945.  In  that  year  there  were  actually 
only  54,000  such  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  3,000  of  these  were  built 
after  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  The 
construction  of  new  buildings  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educational  expansion  is 
one  of  Spain’s  principal  internal  prob¬ 
lems  today. 

Catholic  Influence 

Naturally  the  Catholic  influence  is 
strong  throughout  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  A  place  is  provided  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  secondary  education  for  the 
teaching  of  religion  and  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moral  philosophy.  Emphi- 
sis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of 
Christian  social  principles  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  coUgios.  On  the 
whole  secondary  education  appears  to 
be  the  weak  link  in  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Probably  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  its  origin  in  the  tradition- 
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al  importance  possessed  by  private 
schools  in  the  field  of  secondary  study. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems,  -  Spanish  universities  rank 
with  any  in  the  world.  Degrees  are 
offered  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  sciences,  law’,  medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  political  science  and  economics, 
and  animal  husbandry.  Both  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  and  the 
Scienee  Faculty  require  five  years  of 
study  consisting  of  two  semesters  of 
four  months  each.  They  grant  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  requirements  in  eith¬ 
er  philosophy,  classical  philology,  ro¬ 
mance  philology,  history,  education,  or 
mathematical  sciences,  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  chemical  sciences,  or  natural 
sciences  respectively. 

Length  of  Study 

Five  course  years  of  study  are  nec¬ 
essitated  for  a  law  or  pharmacy  degree 
also.  The  Faculties  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  demand  a  total  of  seven  years 
of  preparation  including  a  year  of 
practical  internship.  Courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  dogma,  moral  philosophy, 
and  apologetics  are  offered  in  all  uni¬ 
versity  faculties. 

A  law  of  September  29,  1944,  estab¬ 
lished  religious  teaching  as  a  required 
course  in  schools  of  engineering,  ai> 
chitecture,  commerce,  industry,  ship¬ 
building,  arts  and  crafts,  trades,  and 
institutions  of  professional  training  of 
various  kinds.  The  National  Catholic 
Propaganda  Association  has  instituted 
a  program  of  research  and  teacher 
training  designed  to  effect  a  “restora¬ 
tion  of  Christian  principles”  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  science.  A  majority  of  new 
professors  come  from  such  organiza¬ 


tions  as  the  Men’s  University  Apostol- 
ate,  Mariana  Congregation,  etc. 

The  allegations  advanced  in  some 
popular  magazines  published  in  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  Span¬ 
ish  scholarship  is  mediocre  and  in  a 
state  of  decline  are  unfounded.  Ac¬ 
tually  Spanish  scholarship  in  virtually 
all  fields  appears  to  be  at  least  upon  a 
par  with  that  of  the  United  States  or 
England,  among  other  nations.  The 
continuing  stream  of  competent  mono¬ 
graphs  covering  various  aspects  of 
knowledge  is  a  testimonial  to  the  fact 
that  Spain  is  intellectually  very  much 
alive. 

Spanish  university  students  today 
are  hard  working,  enthusiastic  in¬ 
dividuals  who  must  conform  to  high 
academic  standards.  Parenthetically 
it  might  be  noted  that  facilities  for 
physical  education  and  competitive 
sports  are  being  introduced  into  the 
universities  to  relieve  the  tension  aris¬ 
ing  from  unrelieved  intellectual  effort. 

Spain’s  Ills 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  some  of 
Spain’s  ills  are  caused  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  popular  and  technical  educa-  I 
tion.  Efforts  are  certainly  being  made 
to  remedy  both  defects  and  Spain 
hopes  to  receive  help  from  the  United 
States  eventually  in  scientific  and 
practical  agricultural  subjects.  She 
looks  to  the  United  States  also  for  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  vocational  guidance,  and 
industrial  arts.  On  the  other  hand 
American  intellectual  circles  might 
profit  from  a  cultural  exchange  that 
would  bring  them  into  closer  contact 
with  Spanish  artistic,  literary,  and 
historical  and  philosophical  scholar¬ 
ship. 
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A  Quarter  Century  on  Their  Own  I 

By  T.  W.  SHEEHAN 

PeaJbody,  Massachusetts  | 


SOMETHING  of  the  spirit  of  the 
hedge  schools  has  been  recaptured 
by  the  Irish  educational  leaders 
since  the  inception  of  the  Irish  regime 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Department  of  Education.  A  long 
series  of  notable  achievements  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  school  system  present  ob¬ 
jective  evidence  of  the  careful  and  per¬ 
sistent  planning,  the  vigor,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  prodigious  labors  that 
made  possible  this  educational  pro¬ 
gress. 

Genuine  Democracy 

Much  of  the  success  has  been  due  to 
the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy  which 
has  characterized  the  procedure  in  the 
solution  of  educational  problems.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1922  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  suggested  the  formation  of 
a  committee  to  outline  an  elementary 
school  program.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  included  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Irish  Teachers’  Organiza¬ 
tion,  County  Boards,  and  the  Gaelic 
League. 

In  addition  to  these  members,  the 
Minister  of  Education  appointed  men 
and  women  representing  a  fair  cross 
section  of  labor,  business,  and  profes¬ 
sional  life.  Not  only  was  competent 
oral  testimony  sought,  but  also  written 
opinion.  In  answer  to  a  newspaper 
advertisement,  54  public  bodies,  150 
various  individuals,  and  1260  teachers 
contributed  advice  by  mail.  Seeking 
and  giving  due  consideration  to  sug¬ 


gestions  from  both  professional  school¬ 
men  and  laymen  before  embarking  on 
any  major  enterprise,  the  Department 
of  Education  has  built  upon  the  broad 
and  firm  foundation '  of  co-operative 
effort. 

With  an  exceptionally  high  percent¬ 
age  of  citizens  in  approval,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  educational 
system  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
new  Ireland.  The  findings  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  adopted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  called  for  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects 
in  the  elementary  program.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believed  in  doing  a  few  things  I 
well. 

For  years  prior  to  1922  there  had 
been  continued  attempts  to  foster  in 
Ireland  schools  designed  after  the 
English  pattern.  The  Irish  language  | 
and  Irish  ideals,  if  recognized  at  all,  | 
were  relegated  to  a  decidedly  minor 
position.  In  its  report  to  the  Com-  i 
missioner,  the  prc^^ram  committee 
stated  emphatically  that  the  language, 
history,  and  geography  of  Ireland 
should  be  core  subjects  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Truly  Irish  Schools 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee 
resulted  in  the  decision  that  the 
schools  of  Ireland  must  be  organized 
into  Irish  schools.  In  accomplishing 
this  objective,  the  Irish  language  i« 
being  introduced  in  a  gradual  and 
progressive  manner.  Schools  are  being 
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made  Irish  in  language  and  spirit: 
English,  like  French,  German,  or  any 
other  foreign  language,  is  considered 
of  secondary  importance.  Presenting, 
as  it  does,  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
Irish  leaders,  this  huge  task  is  also  en¬ 
gaging  the  serious  thought  and  con¬ 
structive  efforts  of  the  great  masses  of 
Irish  people. 

Progress  has  been  made.  During 
the  academic  years  of  1943-44  all  the 
subjects  of  the  elementary  schools 
were  taught  through  the  medium  of 
Irish  in  601  schools,  while  the  work 
was  done  partly  through  Irish  in 
2,198  schools.  In  high  schools,  out  of 
a  total  of  377  schools,  100  were  using 
Irish  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  in¬ 
struction.  In  113  schools  partial  in¬ 
struction  was  being  given  through 
Irish,  making  a  total  of  213  Irish  and 
bilingual  schools. 

Motivating  Devices 

In  those  areas  of  Ireland  where  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  use  of  Irish  has  been  slow, 
the  Department  of  Education  has 
made  use  of  such  motivating  devices 
as  increased  salaries  to  highly  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  of  Irish,  school  approval 
upon  satisfactory  use  of  the  language, 
and  gold  prizes  to  pupils  of  exception¬ 
ally  high  attainments  in  Irish.  In 
the  great  Irish-speaking  districts, 
financial  aid,  making  study  possible 
in  secondary  and  higher  education,  is 
given  to  needy  but  capable  youths. 

When  one  considers  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  the  language  to 
thousands  of  teachers,  the  time  and 
energy  required  to  write  and  publish 
Irish  textbooks  in  the  several  school 
subjects,  he  must  marvel  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  already  made  toward  the  ideal. 
In  the  w’ords  of  the  program  commit¬ 
tee,  this  ideal  is  attainable  “only  after 


lengthened  and  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  educational  authorities  and 
educational  bodies  rather  than  by  pre¬ 
scribing  a  scheme  of  work  immediate¬ 
ly  applicable  over  the  whole  country.” 

The  secondary  schools  of  Eire 
charge  tuition  fees.  To  open  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  higher  schooling  to  pupils 
of  meager  finances,  the  courses  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  standards  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  been  enriched 
and,  when  approved,  the  pupils  have 
secondary  school  standing.  One  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  popularity  of  this  feature 
is  revealed,  in  part,  by  enrolment.  In 
1926  there  were  13,652  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  stand¬ 
ards.  In  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
the  number  has  increased  60  percent. 

The  duty  of  the  citizen  to  bear  his 
own  economic  load  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  new  educational  plans. 
A  Vocational  Education  Act,  passed 
in  1930,  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  school  education  for  youth  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
technical  education  for  persons  over 
sixteen.  The  provisions  of  this  law 
were  not  hastily  drawn.  Educational 
leaders  from  the  European  continent 
were  invited  to  Ireland  to  give  advice 
based  upon  their  practical  experience. 

Practical  Vocational  Courses 

Courses  offered  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  are  practical  in  that  they  are 
based  upon  actual  needs  in  the  trades 
and  occupations  of  Eire.  The  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  school  offering  varies  with 
the  types  of  predominant  occupations 
in  a  given  locality.  But  these  schools 
are  more  than  trade  preparatory 
schools.  Religion  is  a  required  sub¬ 
ject.  The  teaching  of  every  other  sub¬ 
ject  is  permeated  with  Christian  char¬ 
ity  and  the  whole  organization  of  the 
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schools,  whether  in  work  or  recreation, 
is  regulated  by  the  same  spirit. 

As  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  Irish  language  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civic  training 
provided  by  the  school,  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  Christian  truths  to  which  the 
nation  has  attached  itself  are  so  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  that  language. 

Thorough  gains  have  been  made  in 
teacher  training  and  education.  In 
the  past  so  many  pupils  with  less  than 
a  highschool  education  entered  the 
teacher  training  colleges  that,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  much  of  the  work  in  these  col¬ 
leges  consisted  of  teaching  secondary 
school  subjects  and  too  little  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  training  to  teach. 

This  situation  has  been  reversed  by 
the  establishment  in  Eire  of  fouivyear 
preparatory  colleges  giving  a  sound 
secondary  education.  Now  enrolling 
highly  selected  students,  the  teacher 
training  colleges  are  enabled  to  per¬ 
form  their  legitimate  work  of  training 
students  in  how  to  teach.  The  average 
student  now  entering  the  teacher  train¬ 


ing  collets  has  an  academic  equip¬ 
ment  equivalent  to  that  of  the  average 
graduate  of  these  colleges  in  1922. 

The  advances  made  in  providing 
adequately  equipped  teachers  and 
suitable  programs  of  study  have  been 
accompanied  by  systematic  increase* 
in  appropriations  for  new  and  im¬ 
proved  school  buildings.  In  1925  the 
state  granted  $267,740  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  schools.  During  the  school 
years  from  1932  to  1945  the  aggregate 
grants  for  new  school  buildings  and 
improvements  to  existing  school* 
amounted  to  $12,179,205.  These 
grants  were  made  for  the  erection  of 
439  new  schools,  the  enlargement  of 
172  schools,  and  for  improvements  to 
2,725  schools. 

Spurred  by  the  determination  to 
give  the  youth  of  Eire  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  learning  conditions,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  Irish  people 
see  justification  for  their  belief  that 
this  small  and  poor  nation  has  funda¬ 
mental  elements  of  greatness. 
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Education  Around  the  World: 

Scotland’s  Record  ^Progress 

in  Education 

By  H.  C.  DENT 

Editor  of  the  Times  Educational  Supplement, 

London,  England 


The  system  of  public  education 
in  Scotland,  though  today  similar 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
quite  distinct  and  separate.  It  retains 
distinctive  national  characteristics,  the 
result  of  its  history  and  traditions. 
These  date  from  a.  d.  563  when  St. 
Columba  landed  from  Ireland  on  the 
islet  of  Iona  and  began  to  establish 
numerous  monasteries  throughout 
Scotland.  Each  of  these  contained  a 
school. 

Early  Educational  Movements 

Owing  to  the  Danish  invasions,  sub¬ 
sequent  records  were  scanty  until  the 
twelfth  century.  From  then  onwards 
it  is  clear  that  royalty,  landowners, 
and  town  councils  alike  were  founding 
schools.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church — in  those 
days  controlling  and  directing  educa¬ 
tion  everywhere  in  western  Europe. 

Five  main  types  of  schools  devel¬ 
oped:  cathedral,  collegiate,  song, 
burgh,  and  parish.  Probably  a  “par¬ 
ish”  was  originally  the  diocese  of  a 
bishop.  When  this  became  too  large 
for  a  single  cleric  to  care  for,  it  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  in  the 
charge  of  a  parish  prieat.  Of  the  five 
types,  the  parish  school  was  to  exert 
the  most  powerful  infiuence  on  Scot- 
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tiah  history,  though  the  influence  of 
the  burgh  “grammar  school”  was  also 
very  considerable. 

Through  its  parish  system  the 
church  established  the  framework  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  For 
centuries  the  Scots  tried,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  build  a  fully  developed  sys¬ 
tem  on  this  framework.  In  1496,  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  what  has 
been  claimed  as  “the  first  compulsory 
Education  Act  recorded  in  history.” 
It  required  barons  and  freeholders  of 
substance  to  send  their  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  to  the  grammar  school.  The 
country’s  poverty  and  internal  strife 
prevented  the  act  from  being  imple¬ 
mented  thoroughly,  but  the  intention 
was  not  forgotten. 

Unattainable  Ideal 

In  1560,  the  Protestant  church 
swept  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
power.  The  Booh  of  Policy  or  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Protestants  advocated  a 
universal  compulsory  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  :  a  primary  school  in  every 
parish,  a  secondary  school  in  every 
town  (burgh),  and  colleges  of  higher 
education  in  large  towns.  Again  the 
ideal  proved  unattainable. 

Despite  further  efforts  in  1616  and 
1631  Scotland’s  national  system  of 
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education  was  not  put  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  until  1606.  In  that  year  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
Settling  of  Schools.  This  ordered 
every  parish  to  provide  a  school  and  a 
schoolmaster  out  of  its  own  resources. 
For  nearly  two  centuries — until  1872 
— this  system  served  Scotland  well.  It 
was  completely  democratic.  Every 
child  in  the  parish  went  to  the  parish 
school,  or,  in  the  town,  to  the  burgh 
school.  Academic  standards  were 
high.  !Many  a  parish  school  gave  in¬ 
struction  up  to  university  entrance 
level. 

Scottish  Universities 

Scotland’s  first  university,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  was  founded  in  1411.  Before 
then,  Scottish  students  were  to  be  seen 
at  every  university  in  Europe,  and 
especially  at  Paris  where  a  “Scots  Col¬ 
lege”  was  founded  in  1326.  Within 
forty  years  a  second  university  was 
founded  at  Glasgow.  Forty-five  years 
later  there  was  a  third,  at  Aberdeen. 
The  fourth,  at  Edinburgh,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1583. 

Like  the  English,  the  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  are  independent  of  state  con¬ 
trol,  though  they  receive  large  grants 
from  public  funds.  But  they  did  not 
adopt  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  col¬ 
lege  system.  They  remained  “non- 
residential”  and  undertook  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  corporate  and  social 
life  of  students.  All  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities  now  provide  hostels  for  some  of 
their  students.  In  general,  however, 
Scottish  students  have  preferred  to 
choose  their  own  lodgings  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  towns. 

Scottish  universities  have  always 
been  organized  in  faculties,  and  their 
main  pedagogic  method  has  been  the 
lecture,  not  the  tutorial  or  seminar. 


They  have  always  been  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
the  sense  of  being  open  to  all,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  wealth  or  social  status.  For 
over  fifty  years  women  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  on  an  equality  with  men. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
democratic  nature  of  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  Scotland.  Scotland  has 
never  had  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  formerly  found  in  England. 
The  Scots  have  always  been  by  nature 
more  egalitarian.  They  have  always 
had  an  extraordinary  respect  for  edu¬ 
cation,  both  for  itself  and  as  a  means 
to  material  advancement.  No  sacri¬ 
fice — by  parents,  teacher,  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself — has  ever  been  consid¬ 
ered  too  great  to  give  the  able  boy  the 
chance  to  go  to  the  university  and  be¬ 
come  a  scholar  of  distinction. 

The  parish  school  system  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  when  Britain  changed  the 
basis  of  her  economy  from  agriculture 
to  industry.  Scotland’s  population  in¬ 
creased  and  became  concentrated  in 
the  industrial  areas.  Voluntary 
bodies,  chiefly  the  churches,  strove  to 
fill  the  gaps,  but  it  became  clear  that 
a  central  authority  and  state  finance 
were  necessary.  These  were  provided 
by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872.  It  established  the  Scottish  edu¬ 
cation  department,  and  ordered  school 
boards  to  provide  and  administer 
schools  locally. 

Parallel  with  England 

From  this  date  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
tish  education  runs  parallel  with  that 
of  England,  but  by  no  means  identical¬ 
ly.  The  outstanding  divergence  oc¬ 
curred  in  1918,  wdien  Scotland  solved 
the  problem  of  denominational  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  in  its  public  schools. 
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Up  till  then,  as  in  England,  there  had 
been  for  many  years  a  dual  system. 
Some  schools  were  maintained  by  pub¬ 
lic  authorities,  and  some  by  religious 
bodies  with  aid  from  public  funds. 

In  1918  the  denominational  schools 
were  invited  to  come  right  into  the 
public  system  and  have  all  expenses 
paid  from  public  funds,  on  certain  un- 
derstand'ngs.  Existing  staffs  would 
be  retained,  future  teachers  would  be 
approved  as  to  religious  belief  by  the 
denomination  concerned,  and  religious 
instruction  would  be  according  to  the 
previous  custom  of  the  school.  The 
schools  were  told  if  they  did  not  accept 
within  two  years  they  would  get  no 
further  grants  from  public  funds. 
That  ended  the  dual  system  in  Scot¬ 
land.  England  has  one  still. 

When  the  great  Education  Act, 

1944,  was  passed  for  England  and 
Wales,  it  was  necessary  also  to  pass 
an  act  for  Scotland.  The  British 
Government’s  policy  is  that  public 
education  shall  be  on  approximately 
the  same  level  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Provisions  of  the  Act 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 

1945,  raised  the  compulsory  school  age 
to  fifteen ;  prohibited  the  charging  of 
fees  in  education  authority  schools,  un¬ 
less  there  is  already  free  education 
available  for  all  who  desire  it;  and 
provided  for  a  universal  compulsory 
system  of  part-time  education  up  to 
eighteen,  to  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit.  It  laid  on  local 
authorities  the  duty  to  provide  school 
meals  and  medical  treatment  (as  well 
as  inspection)  for  all  children  between 
two  and  eighteen,  and  all  desired  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  formal  and  in¬ 


formal,  for  adults.  It  also  provided 
for  the  registration  and  inspection  of 
all  private  schools,  and  laid  a  more 
exacting  statutory  duty  on  parents  in 
the  matter  of  attendance. 

But  the  act  altered  none  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  Scottish  features  of  Scot¬ 
tish  education.  Administratively  the 
most  notable  of  these  is  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  greater  than  in  England.  The 
Scottish  education  department  pre¬ 
scribes  more  precisely  what  shall  be 
taught  in  school,  though  less  precisely 
than  in  European  countries.  It  also 
conducts  the  leaving  certificate  exam¬ 
inations,  whereas  the  comparable  Eng¬ 
lish  examinations  are  conducted  by 
eight  university  boards. 

Teacher  Training 

All  teacher  training  in  Scotland  is 
organized  and  directed  by  a  national 
committee  established  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  one  inclusive  Scottish 
professional  association  for  teachers, 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 
There  are  many  such  associations  in 
England.  Scotland  has  nursery  schools 
and  classes  for  children  below  compul¬ 
sory  school  age  (five  years),  and  spe¬ 
cial  schools  for  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  children.  Its  “approved 
schools”  for  young  delinquents  are  in 
the  charge  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ment. 

Primary  education  continues  until 
twelve,  a  year  longer  than  in  England. 
The  curriculum  is  much  the  same  in 
both  countries.  In  Scotland  there  is 
more  insistence  on  perfection  in  the 
fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  and  less  on  practical  and 
social  activities. 

Until  1945  Scotland  had  a  variety 
of  forms  of  postprimary  education. 
Now  these  are  simplified  into  junior 
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secondary  (three-year  course)  and 
senior  secondary  (five-  to  six-year 
course)  schools.  Both  types  of  school 
offer  a  variety  of  courses:  academic, 
commercial,  and  technical.  Some  of 
these  are  practical,  with  biases  towards 
various  types  of  employment  such  as 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  home¬ 
craft.  Senior  secondary  schools  will 
offer  courses  leading  to  the  universi¬ 
ties.  Practically  all  the  men,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  women  teachers  in 
Scotland  hold  university  degrees. 
The  degree  is  a  more  important  quali¬ 
fication  than  the  certificate  of  a  teach¬ 
ers’  training  college  as  frequently  held 
in  England. 

Scottish  primary  schools  in  urban 
areas  may  contain  from  700  or  1,000 
pupils,  and  secondary  schools  up  to 
1,500,  although  many  have  consider¬ 
ably  fewer.  In  rural  areas  schools  are 
often  tiny,  some  having  fewer  than 
ten  pupils.  The  normal  Scottish 
school  is  a  coeducational  day  school. 
The  Scots  have  never  shown  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  boarding  school  system 
though  many  schools  provide  hostels. 
Often  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  on  the  same  site  and  under 
the  same  principal. 

Few  Private  Schools 

There  are  relatively  few  private 
schools  in  Scotland.  Of  the  seven 
schools  modeled  after  the  English 
“public  school,”  four  are  independent 
boarding  schools  receiving  no  aid  from 
public  funds.  In  all,  rather  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  children  in 
Scottish  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  served  by  about  30,000 
teachers. 

Technical  education  has  for  long 
been  more  systematically  developed  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  It  is  avail¬ 


able  in  universities,  central  institu¬ 
tions,  which  are  large  technical  col¬ 
leges  serving  wide  areas,  local  tech¬ 
nical  institutions,  day  and  evening 
continuation  classes,  and  secondary 
schools.  The  institutions  giving  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  instruction  are  close¬ 
ly  linked  with  the  universities.  A 
total  of  nearly  200,000  students  regu¬ 
larly  take  some  kind  of  technical  or 
vocational  education. 

The  percentage  of  university  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  whole  population  has  al¬ 
ways  been  high  in  Scotland.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  about  1  in  450.  Few  boys 
or  girls  able  to  profit  by  university 
education  fail  to  get  it.  Scholarships 
and  bursaries  are  numerous.  Any 
needy  student  can  receive  help  from 
the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

Scottish  universities  are  large  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  Scotland.  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  over  4,000  full-time  stu¬ 
dents.  Glasgow  over  5,000,  and 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  about 
1,500  each.  There  are  as  many  part- 
time  students. 

University  Faculties 

The  universities  are  rich  in  facul¬ 
ties.  All  offer  arts,  science,  medicine, 
and  divinity.  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow  have  a  law  faculty. 
There  are  engineering  faculties  at 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  a  faculty  in  music.  Most 
students,  especially  those  intending  to 
be  teachers,  take  an  “ordinary”  degree 
in  three  or  four  subjects.  This  di¬ 
verges  from  the  English  fashion  of 
taking  an  “honors”  degree  in  one  or 
two. 

The  present  trend  of  education  in 
Scotland  is  towards  change,  perhaps 
almost  revolution.  There  is  a  wide- 
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spread  revolt  against  the  paramountcy 
of  the  academic  tradition,  though  not 
against  the  tradition  itself,  which  is 
still  highly  valued.  A  strong  move 
favors  broadening  the  scope  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  variety  of  education. 
This  could  be  contrived  by  introducing 
more  scientific,  technological,  and 
practical  work  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  creative  and  craftsman 
capacity. 

The  type  of  education  should  also 


be  suited  to  the  capacity  and  interests 
of  the  pupil.  The  necessity  to  educate 
the  whole  personality  according  to 
capacity  is  urged.  This  tendency  can 
be  seen  clearly  in  recent  reports  on 
primary,  secondary,  and  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  report  on  the  training 
of  teachers,  issued  by  the  Scottish  ad¬ 
visory  council  on  education.  These 
documents  may  well  considerably  mod¬ 
ify  the  character  of  education  in  Scot¬ 
land. 


FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

New  type  objective  examinations  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  Hig^  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  cover  the 
following: 

A  Tala  of  Two  CItloa  Ivanhoo 
rranklln’a  Autobiography  Tho  Anelont  Marlnor 

Troaauro  lalanb 

Hamlot 


■urkt'a  Spooch 
Macbath 
Jullua  Caaoar 
Aa  You  Lika  It 
Marchant  of  Vonica 
Lady  of  tho  Lako 
Tha  Odyaaoy 
Lorna  Ooono 
King  Hanry  V 
Silaa  Marnor 


Tho  Mill  on  tho  Float 

David  Copporflold 

Carlylo’a  Kaoay  on  Burna 

Talao  of  a  Wayaldo  Inn 

Inland  Voyago  and  Travola  with  a  Donkoy 

Courtahip  of  Miloa  Btandlah 

bohrab  and  Ruatum 

tpoctator  Papora 

Kvangolino 

Wabator’a  FIrat  Bunkor  Hill  Oration 
and  Waahington’a  Farowoll  A 
Browning’a  Pooma 


Houao  of  Sovon  Qabloa 

Tho  Vialon  of  Sir  Launfal 
Snowbound 

Tho  Loot  of  tho  Mohleana 
Twalfth  Night 
Idylla  of  tho  King 
Skotch  Book 
Milton'a  Minor  Pooma 
Llfo  of  Johnaon 

Midaummer  NIght'a  Dream  Chriatmaa  Carol 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  are  so  inexpensive  that  any  school  can  afford  to  use 
them.  They  are  class  tested  and  used  in  thousands  of  schools. 

Prices 

Single  copies,  1  Oc  each ;  In  quantities  for  class  use,  $3.00  per  hundred 
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Education  Around  the  World: 

Education  in  Mexico 


By  A.  A.  GEORGI 
Santa  Ana, 


UP  to  the  Revolution  of  1910  edu¬ 
cation,  even  primary  education, 
in  Mexico  was  a  privilege  of  the 
ruling  class  and  no  other.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  Mexican  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  to  provide  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  the  ]\[exican  people. 
That  was  the  ideal.  But  attempts  to 
achieve  it  were  for  many  years  fruit¬ 
less. 

Great  Accomplishments 

This  past  three  or  four  years  in 
Mexico,  however,  has  seen  more 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  education 
than  in  her  entire  history.  More 
teachers  have  been  trained  and  more 
schools  constructed  than  ever  before. 
A  campaign  was  launched  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  teach  the 
nearly  50  percent  of  illiterates  to  read 
and  write.  And  a  marvelous  program 
of  technical  training  and  specialized 
education  is  even  now  being  evolved  to 
give  the  semieducated  more  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

There  is  a  special  Department  of 
Public  Education  in  Mexico  and  the 
secretary  of  this  department  holds  a 
position  in  the  President’s  Cabinet 
with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public 
Education.  At  present  this  post  is 
held  by  young  Attorney  ^Manuel  Gual 
Vidal,  formerly  a  bank  official  and 
head  of  the  national  pawnshop,  the 
Monte  de  Piedad. 

Gen.  Lazaro  Cardenas  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  when  he,  as  president 


California 

of  ^lexico  in  the  early  days  of  the  so¬ 
cial  reolution,  signed  the  Ejido  Bill, 
dividing  up  the  land  among  people  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  responsibility  in¬ 
volved  in  being  land  owners.  More¬ 
over,  the  working  class  of  Mexico  en¬ 
joys  the  most  liberal  labor  laws  of  any 
workers  in  the  w’orld,  but  because  of 
their  lack  of  preparation  they  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
splendid  opportunities.  Education 
provides  the  only  answer.  First  must 
come  education  for  Mexico’s  masses; 
then  dams  and  roads,  hygiene  and  in¬ 
dustrialization  will  “follow  as  the 
night  the  day.”  Of  all  this  no  one  is 
more  aware  than  ^lexico’s  own  leaders. 

Most  of  !N[exico’s  education  is,  and 
has  been,  rural  education.  Of  the 
14,843  schools  in  Mexico,  11,813  are 
rural  schools.  Until  recently,  al>out 
26,000  teachers  did  the  teaching  in 
these  schools.  In  1945  the  enrolment 
in  the  Mexican  rural  schools  was 
1,345,066  children. 

Unique  Rural  School  System 

The  United  States  philosopher  and 
educator  John  Dewey,  when  he  visited 
^fexico,  was  most  impressed  by  their 
unique  rural  school  system.  Never, 
he  admitted,  had  he  seen  a  country  in 
which  school  and  community  worked 
in  such  splendid  co-ordination.  And 
it  is  true,  Mexico’s  country  schools 
differ  from  country  schools  of  any 
other  land,  for  they  seek  not  only  to 
elevate  the  cultural,  but  also  the  social 
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and  economic  levels  of  the  individual. 

The  whole  life  of  the  community 
revolves,  and  evolves  about  the  school. 
When  there  is  a  problem  of  piping 
water  from  a  nearby  stream  so  that  the 
women  and  children  do  not  have  to 
carry  it  so  far,  the  schoolteacher  is 
usually  the  one  who  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem,  securing  the  pipe  by  petition  to 
the  government.  In  a  community 
where  the  women  are  endangering 
their  health  by  bad  posture  which  they 
must  assume  while  cooking  over  two 
stones  on  the  ground,  it  is  the  school¬ 
teacher  who  shows  them  how  to  build 
a  waist-high  stone  stove. 

Practical  Improvements 

Oftentimes,  too,  in  places  where  the 
people  sleep  on  straw  mats,  called 
petates,  so  common  among  the  Mexi¬ 
can  peasantry,  they  are  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  insect  pests:  fleas,  bedbugs, 
ants,  cockroaches,  and  others.  This  is 
particularly  dangerous  for  children. 

“Why  don’t  you  make  a  bed  for 
yourselves?”  the  school  teacher  may 
suggest  one  day  to  his  pupils.  “It’s 
easy,”  he  continues,  as  he  notes  the 
doubtful  look  in  their  eyes.  And  he 
prepares  to  tell  them,  later  to  show 
them,  how  to  construct  a  rude  bed 
from  wood  and  pieces  of  hide. 

When  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
breaks  out  in  his  community  in  most 
cases  it  is  up  to  the  schoolteacher  to 
see  to  it  that  those  with  the  disease  are 
isolated  and  the  others  vaccinated. 

He,  or  she — for  there  are  many 
women  among  this  brave  group  of 
rural  schoolteachers — must  also  com¬ 
bat  ignorance  and  superstition  among 
the  inhabitants  of  their  communities. 
When  rain  is  needed  in  a  country 
region,  for  instance,  it  is  frequently 
the  custom  for  the  towmsfolk  to  parade 


their  local  saint  up  and  down  the  vil¬ 
lage  streets  in  a  semiprimitive  ritual. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  school¬ 
teacher  in  this  instance  to  point  out 
to  the  superstitious  townsfolk  that  rain 
is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  more 
than  one  has  sacrificed  his  life  in  so 
doing;  many  bear  marks  of  burns  on 
their  feet,  for  the  natives  in  some 
placea  are  fanatical  in  their  beliefs 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  deterred  from 
their  practices. 

The  rural  schoolteacher  in  Mexico, 
therefore,  is  rightfully  looked  upon  as 
a  hero,  for  to  him  falls  more  responsi¬ 
bility  than  teaching  the  three  R’s  plus 
something  of  agriculture,  hygiene,  and 
literature;  on  his  shoulders  rests  the 
whole  Mexican  Constitution. 

At  present  the  total  school  age  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mexico  is  approximately 
4,730,000  children,  of  which  only 
about  60  percent  are  enrolled  in 
schools.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  Children  in  poor  families  fre¬ 
quently  must  work.  In  the  Mexican 
capital  there  are  hundreds  of  orphans 
and  runaway  children  who  depend 
solely  on  themselves  to  earn  a  living. 

But  the  chief  problems  have  been 
lack  of  schools  and  teachers.  Ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  teachers  are  being 
trained,  despite  the  fact  that  teachers’ 
salaries  in  Mexico  range  from  the  in¬ 
credible  low  156.20  pesos  to  290.66 
pesos  (about  $30  to  not  quite  $60  a 
month). 

Building  Program 

With  respect  to  the  school  building 
program,  even  Mexico  City  was  eighty 
schools  short  two  years  ago.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  temporarily  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  holding  classes  in  shifts.  A 
great  school  building  program  was  ini¬ 
tiated  tw’o  years  ago,  however,  and 
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continues.  A  special  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  best  architects  in 
Mexico,  including  the  Swiss  expert 
Hannes  Meyer,  was  formed  to  take 
charge  of  the  program.  Within  six 
months  720  schools  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  built  at  a  cost  of  fifty- 
six  million  peaos  (about  ten  million 
dollars)  and  would  house  172,000  chil¬ 
dren. 

According  to  Mexican  law,  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  affair  of  the  state  and  all 
schools  must  be  registered  by  and  be 
subservient  to  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education.  This  affects  the  many 
private  schools  in  Mexico,  including 
those  established  by  religious  creeds 
and  sects.  Religion  may  not  be 
taught,  legally,  in  Mexican  schools, 
public  or  private. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  contains 
some  very  interesting  laws  concerning 
education.  The  famous,  or  infamous. 
Article  3  (Articulo  Tercero)  of  1033, 
for  instance,  provided  that  “the  educa¬ 
tion  imparted  by  the  State  will  be 
Socialistic  [no  political  reference 
meant  here],  and  besides  excluding  all 
religious  doctrines,  will  combat  fana¬ 
ticism  and  prejudices.  ...  to  create  in 
her  youth  a  rational  and  exact  concept 
of  the  universe  and  of  the  life  of  so¬ 
ciety.”  Ideals  are  never  lacking  in 
Mexico. 

Amendment  and  Clarification 

For  many  reasons  this  law  was  sev¬ 
erely  criticized  and  last  year  it  was 
amended  and  clarified.  Xow  it  reads 
in  part:  “The  education  which  the 
State  imparts  .  .  .  will  tend  to  develop 
harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  being  and  create  in  him  both 
love  for  his  country  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  international  solidarity,  in 
freedom  and  justice.” 


The  important  thing,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Mexican  people  are  at  last 
getting  educational  opportunities. 
After  centuries  of  oppression  and  pri¬ 
vation  they  are  hungry,  body  and  soul 
hungry.  They  earnestly  want  knowl¬ 
edge  and,  given  the  smallest  opportun¬ 
ity,  they  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
it.  The  unusual  success  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  Against  Illiteracy  is  the  proof 
of  this  fact. 

In  1944  nearly  half  the  people  of 
Mexico  were  found  to  be  illiterate — 
shocking,  indeed,  in  a  country  presum¬ 
ing  to  be  a  democracy.  President 
Manuel  Avila  Camacho  on  August  21, 

1944,  therefore,  declared  an  Emerg¬ 
ency  Law,  a  Decree,  compelling  all 
Mexicans  and  residents  in  ^lexico  who 
could  read  and  write  to  teach  those 
Mexicans,  especially  those  between  six 
and  forty,  who  could  not. 

First  Steps 

From  August,  1944,  to  February, 

1945,  was  a  period  of  organization  in 
which  the  campaign  was  given  publi¬ 
city  and  the  participators  prepared  for 
what  was  to  follow.  Letters  soliciting 
their  co-operation  were  sent  to  gov¬ 
ernors  of  states,  city  presidents,  di¬ 
rectors  of  schools,  and  to  state  and 
federal  senators  and  congressmen 
{Diput ados').  To  teachers  and  heads 
of  labor  syndicates  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  groups  a  series  of  eleven  letters  of 
instniction  were  sent  out  explaining 
])recisely  what  was  to  be  done. 

Then,  in  February  and  March  of 
1945  the  campaign  really  got  under 
way.  This  was  a  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  of  actually  teaching  illiterates. 
During  the  first  two  months  the  offi¬ 
cial  textbooks  (CartUIas)  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  far  ends  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  In  some  isolated  mountain 
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and  jungle  regions  they  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  mule  back  or  on  human 
shoulders.  Where  there  were  roads  the 
army  lent  their  trucks  for  the  cause 
and  railroads  donated  space  in  their 
boxcars.  A  boatload  of  CartiUas  was 
transported  in  a  troop  transport  ship 
to  isolated  Yucatan  and  Campeche. 
Over  eight  million  propaganda  sheets 
were  dropped  from  the  air  over  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

In  charge  of  this  vast  program  as 
Minister  of  Public  Education  was  the 
Mexican  poet  and  diplomat,  now 
Mexican  Foreign  Minister,  Attorney 
Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  ITis  marvelous 
leadership  and  genius  was  able  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  Mexico’s  edu¬ 
cative  problems.  Minister  Gual  Vidal 
is  following  most  of  his  policies. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  Campaign 
Against  Illiteracy  show  that  of  the 
7,1(11,109  ^fexicans  between  six  and 
forty  years  of  age  who  were  illiterate 
in  1940  (or  3.5  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion),  1,094,845  (approximately  15 
percent  of  the  population)  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  June, 
1947.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of 
around  seven  million  pesos,  very  little 
indeed,  since  the  per  capita  cost 
amounted  only  to  6.80  pesos  or  $1.42. 

Literature  in  Brief 

Another  excellent  innovation  in 
Mexico’s  educative  policy  made  under 
Minister  Torres  Bodet  was  an  Ency- 
clop<'dic  Library.  The  best  books  of 
the  world  are  redueed  to  brief  works 
of  one  hundred  pages  by  Mexican 
authorities  in  the  field  and  published 
in  paper-covered  copies  to  sell  at  twen¬ 
ty-five  centavos  (five  F.  S.  cents)  each. 
One  of  these  is  published  every  w’eek. 
The  subjects  are  various.  Book  num¬ 
ber  49  is  the  life  of  Alexander  Hum¬ 


boldt;  No.  53  is  on  Greek  Moralists; 
No.  58  is  Seven  Chilean  Tales;  No. 
64,  the  Psychology  of  Adolescence ; 
No.  75,  Scenes  from  Mexican  life  in 
1825;  No.  80,  the  life  of  Francisco 
Madero;  No.  86  the  Panama  Canal; 
No.  91,  Roosevelt  the  Democrat,  etc. 

And  for  children,  to  combat  the  hor¬ 
ror  stories  and  sensational  children’s 
magazines,  such  as  Pepin  and  Char 
maco,  the  Department  of  Education 
began  publication  of  an  attractive 
magazine  with  a  constructive  philoso¬ 
phy  called  Chapulin. 

Higher  Education 

As  for  her  regular  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  Mexico  has  at  least 
one  university,  college,  or  normal 
school  in  most  of  her  principal  cities. 
There  are  government  art  schools,  the 
most  unique  being  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Public  Welfare  and  Health  De¬ 
partment  is  supported  chiefly  by  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  National  Lotterv'  and 
provides  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  otherwise 
incapacitated. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  created  by  General  Cardenas 
when  he  was  president  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  native  Indian 
population  and  to  help  accustom  them 
to  the  modern  way  of  life  in  special 
capacitation  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Isidro  Candia,  himself  with  much  In¬ 
dian  blood,  was  chosen  to  head  the  de¬ 
partment.  But  President  Aleman’s 
government  returned  this  department 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  as  it 
caused  confusion  and  much  overlaj>- 
pinff  of  efforts.  Books  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  languages  of  the  most 
populous  tribes,  such  as  the  Mayans, 
Otomies  and  Tarahumaras,  and  Taras- 
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can,  so  that  those  Indians  who  know 
only  tEeir  native  tongues  may  learn 
to  read  and  write  first  in  that  language 
and  then  later  they  will  be  more  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  learn  Spanish. 

There  is  some  agricultural  and 
technical  education  at  present  but  not 
nearly  enough.  The  Department  of 
Education  plans  as  soon  as  possible  to 
establish  many  more  vocational  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  permanent  schools  for 
adult  education. 

When  asked  whether  he  thought  it 


would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  department  of 
education,  Attorney  Torres  Bodet  re¬ 
plied:  “The  problem  of  education  in 
the  United  States  is  very  different  of 
course  than  is  the  problem  here  in 
Mexico.”  This  is  true,  but  we  still 
could  make  many  improvements  in 
our  educational  system,  especially  in 
our  rural  schools,  and  we,  too,  have 
an  illiteracy  problem  which  should  be 
wiped  out.  There  may,  then,  be  some 
message  for  us  in  little  neighbor 
Mexico’s  experiences. 
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Sociometry  or 

Exploding  the  Social  Atom 

By  GRANT  HURLEY 
New  York,  New  York 

Are  a  person’s  friends  of  great  Diane  herself  became  well  liked,  well 
importance  to  his  happiness  adjusted,  and  important  to  her  new 
and  his  success?  Do  harmoni-  society.  With  numerous  shifts  and 
ous  relationships  between  individuals  arrangements  of  this  kind,  a  marked 
mean  progress  for  their  community?  increase  in  the  stability  of  the  whole 
How  powerful  is  the  areorin-between  community  was  built  up.  Play  groups 
people  ?  and  work  groups  functioned  better,  ra- 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago,  through  cial  antagonisms  declined ;  the  greater 
unparalleled  experiments,  eminent  happiness  of  the  girls  themselves  was 
psychiatrist  J.  L.  Moreno  began  to  evidenced  by  more  “likes”  and  fewer 
give  us  the  answers  to  these  long-  “dislikes”  registered  in  subsequent 
neglected  questions.  At  New  York’s  tests.  Finally,  there  was  a  marked 
Training  School  for  Girls,  Dr.  ^foreno  decrease  in  the  number  of  runaways, 
asked  each  of  five  hundred  students  to 
name  those  acquaintances  with  whom 
she  would  most  like  to  live  and,  in  in-  Moreno’s  work  at  this  institu- 

terview  determined  those  whose  com-  ®  milestone  in  sociology,  and 

panionship  she  distinctly  did  not  de-  soon  christened  sociometry  a 

sire.  Buried  under  pyramids  of  friend-  compound  of  socius  (companion)  and 
ship,  he  found  many  girls  virtually  rfietrum  (measure).  Formerly,  soci- 
isolated.  Diane,  a  case  in  point,  was  ologists  had  spent  vast  amounts  of 
rejected  by  all  the  girls  in  her  cottage  time  and  energy  compiling  and  study- 
except  Emily,  who  was  likewise  dis-  ing  statistics  dealing  with  whole  popu- 
liked  by  everyone.  lations,  and  even  whole  races.  Psy¬ 

chology  was  beginning  to  contribute  a 
Sociometry  in  Practice  better  understanding  of  individuals, 

Diane  and  Emily,  interviews  re-  but  of  individuals  only.  Moreno’s 
vealed,  had  concocted  plans  to  run  new  sociometry  accepted  a  person’s 
away  together.  Before  this  happened,  conduct  and  personality  per  se,  then 
Diane  was  transferred  to  another  cot-  struck  at  the  core  of  the  problem,  the 
tage.  In  a  short  time,  through  the  internal  relationships  among  individ- 
three  girls  in  her  new  home  who  liked  uals  whose  proximity  in  work,  play, 
her,  she  made  friends  with  ten  others,  or  living,  could  be  adjusted  and  con- 
The  runaway  plans  were  abandoned,  trolled. 

the  cottage  in  which  she  first  lived  de-  The  first  large  scale  sociometric  ex- 
veloped  a  greater  cohesiveness,  and  periment  in  this  country  was  ample 
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testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  friend¬ 
ly  relations  can  be  made  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  both  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  society  benefit.  Today 
sociometry  has  many  distinguished 
adherents,  including  Columbia’s  ven¬ 
erable  John  Dewey,  George  P.  Mui^ 
dock,  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Yale,  Pollster  George  Gallup,  and  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer,  famed  psychiatrist  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Same  Basic  Principle 
Though  the  sociometric  approach 
has  been  broadened  to  include  many 
elements  it  lacked  in  its  early  days, 
the  principle  involved  in  the  questions 
asked  by  Dr.  Moreno  at  the  New  York 
Training  School  is  still  the  basis 
of  sociometric  testing.  Sociometrists 
realize  that  a  great  deal  can  be  learned 
through  behavior  psychologj^’s  methods 
of  obsen’ing  people  in  action,  but 
they  also  realize  that  Mary  may  give 
the  impression  of  liking  John  when 
in  reality  she  is  primarily  interested 
in  obtaining  a  position  with  his  firm, 
or  little  Anne  may  play  with  Horace 
more  because  she  wants  him  to  carry 
her  books  home  for  her  everj’day  than 
for  any  other  reason. 

^foreover,  merely  to  ask  a  person 
whether  or  not  he  “likes”  another 
offers  him  no  incentive  to  give  a  truth¬ 
ful  answer.  But  if  a  child  in  a  school 
is  asked  to  name  the  friends  with 
whom  he  wants  to  live,  or  a  workman 
in  a  factory  is  asked  to  name  the  fore¬ 
man  under  whom  he  desires  to  work, 
and  he  is  told  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  his  choice  to  life,  he 
will  answer  truthfully  because  he 
knows  that  upon  his  answer  depends 
the  attainment  of  his  own  desire. 
Consequently  sociometric  testing  is  al¬ 
ways  based  on  this  incentive. 


The  test  itself  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
beginning  in  the  procedure  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  society  of  a  school,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  other  closed  community.  Its 
results  are  plotted  on  a  master  socio¬ 
gram  which  charts  all  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  friendships  and  enmities 
existing  throughout  the  entire  society. 
This  map  of  the  psychological  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  community  readily  reveals 
to  the  sociometrist  the  position  of  all 
isolates,  leaders,  and  chains  of  friend¬ 
ship  established  w’ithin  the  group. 
From  it  can  be  drawn  the  structure  of 
relationships  between  any  single  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  associates. 

Interviews  are  then  conducted  with 
each  subject  to  ascertain  the  motiva¬ 
tions  behind  his  choices  and  rejections, 
and  the  social  structure  of  each  cottage 
or  work-unit  is  carefully  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  where  the  misfits 
will  be  most  acceptable  and  will  bene¬ 
fit  most  from  reassignment.  This 
phase  of  the  experiment,  most  exact¬ 
ing  and  time  consuming,  is  likewise 
of  greatest  importance. 

Benefits  of  Reassignment 

For  instance,  at  the  New  York 
Training  School  it  was  found  that, 
similar  to  Diane,  Anna  was  isolated 
from  all  the  members  of  her  own  cot¬ 
tage,  but  she  was  chosen  by  three  girls 
in  other  cottages,  two  of  whom  she 
herself  requested  as  living  mates.  In¬ 
terviews  with  Anna  and  these  two 
girls  revealed  that  the  ties  established 
among  them  w’ere  of  a  cultural  nature, 
stemming  from  their  mutual  interest 
in  art,  while  the  interests  of  the  girls 
in  Anna’s  cottage  w’ere  primarily  so¬ 
cial.  Anna  did  not  care  for  the  social 
activities  in  which  these  girls  indulged 
and  consequently  was  excluded  from 
close  relationships  w’ith  them.  How- 
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ever,  twelve  months  after  her  reassign¬ 
ment  to  her  friends’  cottage  a  socio¬ 
metric  test  showed  that  twelve  of  her 
new  associates  desired  her  companion¬ 
ship.  Anna  flourished  in  her  new  en¬ 
vironment  and,  with  the  impetus  of 
interested  companionship,  freely  de¬ 
veloped  her  artistic  bent,  her  accom¬ 
plishments  in  this  field  bringing  her  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  in  later  years. 

Recognition  of  Personal  Qualities 

Sociometr\'’8  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  practically  everyone  possesses 
qualities  which  attract  certain  other 
people  and  its  proof  that  associations 
are  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
an  individual’s  potentialities  to  fniit- 
ion  has  led  its  leaders  into  fields 
where,  until  recently,  these  considera¬ 
tions  were  deemed  unimportant.  In 
penal  institutions  proposed  sociometric 
assignment  of  inmates  is  expected  to 
reduce  the  number  of  escape  attempts 
and  raise  the  rate  of  those  eligible  for 
parole.  Perhaps  of  even  greater 
moment  with  today’s  ever-increasing 
preoccupation  with  mental  disease  and 
its  cure,  is  sociometry’s  success  in 
dealing  with  neurotic  and  psychotic 
cases. 

At  one  hospital  where  the  disorders 
of  several  patients  had  for  some  time 
persistently  resisted  cure  by  a  psychia¬ 
tric  approach,  their  reactions  to  one 
another  were  carefully  observed  and 
in  an  informal  and  tactful  manner 
they  were  tested  sociometrically  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  compatible  living 
mates.  Though  three  women,  Mes- 
dames  G,  L,  and  W,  were  afflicted 
with  different  types  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders  (presenility,  involutional  mel¬ 
ancholia,  and  emotional  instability,  re¬ 
spectively)  each  possessed  certain 
attributes  and  personality  characteris¬ 


tics  which  supplemented  or  comple¬ 
mented  the  personalities  of  the  other 
two. 

All  three  were  widows  and  the 
mothers  of  adult  children  but  Mrs.  G 
was  an  extremely  extrovertic  woman, 
very  verbose  and  domineering  but  at 
the  same  time  sympathetic,  while  Mrs. 
L  was  retiring,  quiet,  and  accustomed 
to  being  dominated  and  directed  by 
others.  Mrs.  W  swung  between  peri¬ 
odic  moods  of  joy  and  depression, 
often  overenthusiastic  but  at  all  times 
co-operative,  and,  like  Mrs.  L,  she  had 
always  been  most  interested  in  her 
household  duties  and  working  for 
others.  Assigned  to  live  together  the 
Mesdames  G,  L,  and  W  soon  became 
close  friends.  Mrs.  G  was  happy  to 
find  a  companion  in  L  who  was  always 
a  good  listener,  and  indeed  L  devel¬ 
oped  a  d^ree  of  sociability  which  took 
her  mind  off  herself  and  made  her 
realize  there  were  other  worthwhile 
matters  of  interest.  Mrs.  W  acted  as 
a  point  of  co-ordination  between  G 
and  L  and  at  the  same  time  developed 
through  her  associations  a  stability 
which  she  had  previously  lacked. 

A  Necessary  Ingredient 

Some  months  later  Mrs.  L  was  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  and  G  and  W 
had  vastly  improved.  A  far  cry  from 
previous  haphazard  assignment  of 
mental  patients  to  live  with  others 
whose  conditions  might  cause  a  fur¬ 
ther  disintegration  of  the  mind  of  the 
newly  assigned,  this  type  of  well-con¬ 
sidered  placement  is  proving  a  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  in  mental  therapy. 

Of  equal  importance  and  becoming 
increasingly  accepted  as  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  is  sociometry’s  method  of 
selecting  the  correct  foster  parents  for 
orphaned  and  abandoned  children. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  FOSTER  CHILD 


/ 

Kr.  and  Mrf 

(No 

Koore 

children) 

Kutual  attraotlona  between  Hr,  and  Vra,  Howe,  their  son.  Bill,  and 
abandon^  ohlld,  Tonoj,  Indicate  that  placement  of  Tommy  In  their  home  offers 
^  development  of  lastlnsly  compatible  family  relations. 
Double  horlsontal  line  represents  final  assignment. 
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“Do  the  children  select  the  parents?” 
you  ask.  They  do.  A  reversal  from 
the  old  time  practice  of  allowing 
would-be  parents  to  take  a  look  at  a 
group  of  children  in  an  adoption  home 
and  then  to  walk  off  with  the  one 
which  appealed  most  to  their  fancy, 
today  many  homes  are  requiring  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  background 
of  each  potential  mother  and  father 
for  comparison  to  that  of  the  child 
and,  further,  a  concrete  indication 
from  the  child  that  he  desires  to  live 
with  these  “parents.”  Where  the 
child  to  bo  adopted  is  old  enough  to 
express  his  likea  and  dislikes,  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  sociometric  test,  called  the 
Parent  and  Family  Tests,  have  been 
found  most  effective  in  producing  con¬ 
genial  and  well-balanced  families. 

The  Parent  Test 

In  the  Parent  Test  all  applicants 
for  a  child  are  asked  to  come  to  the 
adoption  home  where  they  meet  the 
children  available  for  placement.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  meetings  the  children  and 
the  prospective  parents  express  their 
respective  choices,  and,  as  in  testing 
a  community,  the  motivations  for 
their  choices  are  determined  through 
interviews.  If  the  parents  have  other 
children  w’ho  will  play  a  part  in  the 
family  life  into  which  the  foster  child 
is  about  to  enter,  the  Family  Test  is 
brought  into  play.  The  real  children 
of  the  parents  (or  a  representative 
member  of  them  in  large  families) 
also  come  to  the  adoption  home  and 
are  selected  or  rejected  as  brothers  or 
sisters.  Assignment  is  then  based  on 
mutual  attractions  between  a  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  parents,  their  children,  and 
the  foster  child.  (See  sociogram.) 
Compared  with  other  methods,  this 
type  of  placement  has  resulted  in  the 


greatest  number  of  lastingly  compati¬ 
ble  family  relations. 

As  the  interest  in  sociometry  and 
its  scope  during  the  last  decade  con¬ 
tinually  broadened,  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  experienced  by  its  leaders  was 
that  of  securing  the  necessary  number 
of  sociometrists  and  field  workers 
qualified  to  conduct  the  myriad 
investigations  which  would  throw 
new  light  on  our  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  relations.  An  over-all  directory 
body.  The  Sociometric  Institute  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and 
branches  throughout  the  country,  was 
organized  with  the  twofold  function  of 
correlating  information  gained  from 
experimentation  conducted  in  various 
institutions  throughout  the  country, 
and  suggesting  through  its  quarterly 
publication,  Sociometry,  new  tech¬ 
niques  being  used  and  investigations 
worthy  of  future  attention.  In  Socio¬ 
metry  are  published  the  reports  of 
actual  studies  carried  out  by  its  thirty- 
odd  contributing  editors,  mostly  pro¬ 
fessors  in  outstanding  universities 
ranging  from  Toronto  to  Texas,  from 
Minnesota  to  New  York.  Besides  the 
professors  are  the  workers  engaged 
daily  in  practical  social  work  such  as 
Henrik  Infield  of  New  York’s  Rural 
Settlement  Institute  and  Ronald  Lip- 
pitt  representing  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Problems  of  Significance 

In  addition  to  the  fields  mentioned 
above  in  which  sociometry  has  already 
established  it  value,  these  men  and 
their  many  assistants  (usually  inte¬ 
rested  students  in  the  universities)  are 
today  concentrating  on  several  prob¬ 
lems  of  immediate  significance.  Of 
age-old  interest  but  remaining  un¬ 
solved  is  the  question:  Do  personality 
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traits  and  a  person’s  characteristics  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  will  be  popular  or 
not,  successful  or  unsuccessful  ?  En¬ 
chanting  theories  of  “how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people”  have 
glutted  the  reading  market  for  the  last 
few  decades.  But  a  combination  of 
sociometric  and  personality  tests,  used 
in  exhaustive  surveys  conducted  by 
Dr.  Helen  H.  Jennings  of  the  Socio¬ 
metric  Institute  and  by  Merl  E.  Bon- 
ney,  professor  at  North  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  indicate  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  combination  of  characteristics 
make  the  liked-by-e  very  one  personal¬ 
ity. 

The  Essence  of  Attraction 

In  one  test,  though  interviews  re¬ 
vealed  that  18-year^old  Jacqueline  X 
was  overambitious,  she  obtained  twen¬ 
ty-two  “like”  votes  from  her  group 
and  no  dissents.  In  her  everyday 
activities,  however,  all  her  efforts  in 
her  own  behalf  appeared  to  l>e  directed 
toward  helping  other  people.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  quickly  l)ecame  her  friends, 
and  Jacqueline  invariably  was  chosen 
leader  of  any  activity  she  entered.  Ex¬ 
tensive  research  has  demonstrated 
that  action  is  the  essence  of  attraction. 
The  doer  is  the  one  who  is  most  ad¬ 
mired  and  has  friends,  particularly  if 
his  deeds  are  genuinely  or  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Needless  to 
say,  in  most  fields  of  endeavor  this 
quality  is  important,  and  in  more  than 
a  few — notably  politics  and  business 
— essential. 

Demanding  even  more  immediate 
solution  are  the  problems  presented  by 
the  rising  tide  of  racial  difficulties 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  im¬ 
mense  pro})ortioii3  of  either  have  left 
a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done.  l?ut  socio¬ 
metric  testing  has  demonstrated  that 


varying  racial  groups  can  live  together 
amicably  so  long  as  the  concentration 
of  the  minority  group  within  any  one 
community  does  not  become  so  great 
as  to  strain  the  emotional  expansive¬ 
ness  of  the  majority — a  circumstance 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the  Harlem 
and  Detroit  race  riots  several  years 
ago.  The  results  of  sociometry’s  work 
in  this  field  suggest  that  harmonious 
relations  between  the  white  and  Negro 
races  in  this  country',  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Gentiles,  can  be  great¬ 
ly  facilitated  by  mitigating  the  forces 
of  discrimination  against  these  min¬ 
orities  in  rural  communities  so  as  to 
decrease  their  urban  concentrations. 

New  Fields  of  Study 

In  like  manner,  sociometry  is  only 
beginning  to  illuminate  the  darkness 
surn>unding  juvenile  delinquency. 
Testing  of  home,  school,  and  neigh- 
Iwrhood  groups  has  l)een  found  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  when  delinquency  is 
about  to  develop,  and  how,  when  it 
starts  in  one  end  of  a  community,  it 
is  likely  to  travel  to  the  other  through 
chains  of  friendship.  Sociometrists 
contemplate  that,  with  the  |x)wer  to 
determine  the  time  of  these  unfortun¬ 
ate  relaxations  from  normal  habits, 
it  will  \^e  possible  in  the  future  to 
adopt  preventive  measures  in  time  to 
avoid  them. 

Our  recognition  today  that  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  people  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  people  themselves,  is  of 
8ui)reme  importance.  Not  a  science  in 
itself,  but  a  method  through  which 
psychiatrists,  sociologists,  and  educa¬ 
tors  are  enabled  to  see  more  clearly, 
sociometry  is  contributing  much  to  our 
understanding  of  our  variegated, 
democratic  society. 


A  Chinook  Wind 

is  Hitting  Teacher  Education 

By  G.  D.  McGrath 

Director  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of  lUinois, 

Urhana,  Illinois 


TO  the  utter  amazement  of  native 
and  visitor  alike,  occasionally  an 
unpredictable  warm  wind  de¬ 
scends  a  mountain  side  in  the  midst 
of  rigorous  winter.  Oftentimes  such 
a  wind  has  melted  overnight  snow  lay¬ 
ers  twenty  inches  deep  on  the  level, 
whereas  it  would  ordinarily  require 
weeks  to  melt  such  layers. 

This  rather  cnide  analogy  serves  to 
illustrate  what  is  happening  today  in 
preservice  education  of  teachers.  A 
veritable  chinook  wind  is  descending 
on  the  snowbanks  of  provincial  con¬ 
servatism  and  lethargy,  and  there  are 
e.xciting  j)ossibilities  becoming  evident. 

Some  of  the  desirable  trends  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  teacher  education  programs  in 
the  United  States  follow: 

1.  There  have  recently  been  devel¬ 
oped  some  very  excellent  patterns  for 
prediction  of  the  needs  by  subject  mat¬ 
ter  areas  for  additional  teachers  to 
staff  our  schools  for  periods  as  far 
hence  as  1960.  This  will  be  of  imr 
estimable  assistance  to  us  in  planning 
our  programs  and  counselling. 

2.  IVe  are  at  last  coming  to  realize 
that  teachers  must  be  trained  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  total  community  which 
is  aligned  by  requirements  of  ever- 
widening  world  horizons. 

3.  We  now  know  that  teachers 
must  be  educaied  as  well  as  trained. 
They  must  have  appreciations  for  the 
contributions  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
humanities  and  be  able  to  interpret 
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the  implications  of  them  for  human 
betterment. 

Jf.  We  realize  that  our  only  hope 
for  world  pease  depends  on  teaching 
understandings  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  for  each  other.  Teachers,  them¬ 
selves,  must  first  be  taught  these  un¬ 
derstandings  before  they  can  success¬ 
fully  guide  classroom  treatment  of 
such  vital  issues. 

5.  Teacher  training  institutions 
are  becoming  more  and  more  anxious 
to  set  up  experimental  programs  of 
teacher  education  wherein  innovations 
can  freely  be  tried  out  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions. 

0.  There  is  increasing  evidence 
that  preservice  training  programs  are 
breaking  from  the  provincial  conservor 
tit'e  shackles  which  have  so  long  held 
them  static.  They  are  administering 
special  education  curricula.  They  are 
paying  less  attention  to  stifling  re¬ 
quirements  established  by  narrow- 
visioned  academicians. 

7.  There  is  underway  a  wide¬ 
spread  restudy  of  existing  courses  in 
educational  training.  In  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  by  the  writer,  over  62 
percent  of  the  traditional  courses  list¬ 
ed  in  college  catalogs  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  complete  restudy  and  revision. 
Concurrently,  we  are  finding  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  an  amazing  crop  of  new 
courses,  some  of  which  represent  fu¬ 
sion  tendencies,  while  others  are  new 
crealions. 

8.  Teacher  training  institutions 
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are  literally  ” talking  it  up”  about  new 
practices  in  preservice  education  of 
teachers.  Correspondence,  conferences, 
clinics,  and  other  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  clearance  of  ideas  are  at  a 
new  high  level. 

9.  The  valuable  contributions  of 
commissions,  committees,  and  other 
agencies  are  becoming  utilized  in  plan¬ 
ning  new  programs.  These  often  serve 
as  guideposts  in  the  consideration  of 
new  curricula. 

10.  Much  needed  new  research  is 
getting  underway  which  should  prove 
very  valuable  when  concluded.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  types  of  research  affect¬ 
ing  teacher  education  show  more  clar¬ 
ity  in  purpose  and  better  preplanning 
for  practical  outcomes. 

11.  We  have  available  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  a  greatly  improved  set  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  guidance  technigues.  This 
will  serve  to  get  at  the  worm  in  the 
core  of  the  teacher  training  apple,  for 
it  has  been  in  this  area  where  great¬ 
est  weaknesses  were  evident. 

12.  For  many  reasons,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  high  caliber  young 
people  are  finding  it  wise  to  go  into 
teaching.  Pioneer  work  by  certain 
educators  and  interested  groups  has 
painted  a  realistic  picture  of  the  new 
opfxndunities  for  young  people  in  the 
field  of  education  and  enrolments  are 
showmg  the  effects. 

13.  ire  have  available  many  im¬ 
proved  and  better  textbooks  or  refer¬ 
ence  books,  as  well  as  better  materials 
in  the  current  or  recent  literature. 
These  place  an  entirely  new  slant  on 
many  aspects  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  should  have  far-reach- 
ing  effects  on  outside  reference  read¬ 
ings,  course  vitality,  and  course  org¬ 
an  ization-content. 

H.  We  have  learned  that  the  ideal 
teacher  education  program  provides 


trainees  with  participatory  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  children  throughout  a  chain 
of  educative  experiences.  The  poten¬ 
tial  teachers  should  have  increased 
opportunities  to  apply  the  materials 
in  education  courses  to  actual  class¬ 
room  situations  over  a  three  or  four 
year  period. 

15.  A  new  understanding  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  philosophy  and  nor 
ture  of  student  teaching  has  reorient¬ 
ed  the  courses  preceding  this  level  of 
experience.  Student  teaching  in  its 
new  aspect  becomes  much  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  practical  with  infinitely 
better  preliminary  experiences  leading 
to  it. 

16.  Our  trainees  are  assuming  a 
more  professional  attitude.  With  the 
greatly  improved  teacher  edttcaiion 
programs  in  the  offering,  morale  soars 
to  new  high  levels.  Trainees  are  not 
slow  to  show  gratitude,  enhanced 
morale,  and  exuberant  ajypreciation 
for  better  professional  training. 

17.  There  is  more  personalized 
contact  with  our  trainees  through  ad¬ 
visory  setups,  seminars,  workshops, 
folow^p  techniques  and  evaluations. 
These  will  pay  huge  dividends  as  we 
capitalize  on  improved  relations  with 
our  product. 

The  momentum  toward  better 
things  is  clearly  discernible.  The 
ability  of  these  and  other  factors  to 
completely  dissipate  the  snowbanks  of 
outmoded  teacher  education  philoso¬ 
phy  and  practice  will  be  dependent 
largely  upon  the  measure  of  support 
given  by  all  educators.  Now,  of  all 
time,  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  swing 
into  action  w’ith  a  united  warm  front 
to  thaw  the  obstacles  into  retreating 
oblivion,  and  to  establish  a  stable  plat¬ 
form  of  teacher  education  of  which 
we  may  all  be  proud. 


Labor-Management 

Group  Education 

By  JOSEPH  A.  RAFFAELE 
St,  Joseph’s  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


UNLESS  there  is  a  change  of 
method  in  the  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems,  a  sustained 
labor-management  struggle  for  power 
will  inevitably  propel  us  into  one  of 
two  alternative  stygian  paths. 

Management  fears  increasingly  that 
every  additional  concession  to  labor 
means  opening  the  door  a  little  wider 
to  the  goblin  of  socialized  planning. 
The  more  stubborn  its  attitude  of  not 
accepting  American  unionism,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  more  uncompromising  its 
anti-social,  unethical  thinking,  the 
more  violent  a  reaction  it  will  likely 
engender  at  the  trough  of  a  future  de¬ 
pression,  and  it  wdll,  in  fact,  actuate 
the  leftist  totalitarianism  it  abhors. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  on 
being  the  catalytic  agent  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  the  right  through  its  neglect 
to  husband  its  power  properly,  its  re¬ 
fusal  to  realign  itself  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  only  one  labor  superstructure, 
and  its  failure  to  develop  a  leadership 
born  of  knowledge  and  specialized 
training  within  the  rank  and  file. 

Rationalization  and  Self-interest 

Both  sides  have  thumped  the  table, 
flexed  their  economic  muscles,  and 
enunciated  the  weirdest  of  rationali¬ 
zations  base<l  on  self-inteirest.  The 
more  fruitful  militancy  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  search  for  basic  causes  and 
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principles,  has  been  neglected.  Clear¬ 
ly,  such  methods  are  incompatible 
with  an  increasingly  integrated  econ¬ 
omy  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  coei^ 
cive  governmental  controls  based  on 
compromise,  and  which  aim  at  symp- 
tons  rather  than  causes. 

In  this  strife,  the  role  of  the  educa¬ 
tor,  whether  he  be  layman  or  clergy¬ 
man,  should  be  more  than  that  of  the 
passive,  impartial  observer.  Who  else 
is  there  in  our  economy  that  is  less 
tainted,  more  competent,  and  better 
equipped  to  resolve  these  issues?  If 
he  still  believes  in  the  eflFectiveness  of 
education  and  democracy,  it  becomes 
his  responsibility  to  assume  an  active 
role  in  this  struggle  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  an  inquiry  into  causes,  effects, 
and  solutions. 

Need  for  Specific  Programming 

lie  should  study  the  structural  and 
social  aspects  of  our  economy,  ap¬ 
praise  the  drift  it  is  taking,  and  by 
the  technique  of  education  direct  its 
evolution  on  principles  of  social  jus¬ 
tice.  He  does  not  dischai^e  his  obli¬ 
gation  by  uttering  platitudes  from  his 
ivory  tower.  The  time  has  come  for 
specific  educational  programming  at 
colleges  and  universities  by  educators 
thoroughly  informed  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations  and  w’ith  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  progress  of  the  American 
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labor  movement.  And  both  labor  and 
management  must  be  jointly  attracted 
to  these  schools. 

Such  a  program  will  be  difficult  to 
organize ;  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing 
once  it  has  been  begun  will  be  more 
arduous  still.  Problems  are  many,  in¬ 
cluding  the  disheartening  drops  in  at¬ 
tendance  incident  to  any  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program.  It  is  an  educational 
field  packed  with  explosives,  requiring 
the  most  taxing  of  instruction,  gargan¬ 
tuan  patience  and  courage.  It  can 
easily  become  a  propagandising  plat¬ 
form  for  whoever  can  shout  the  loud¬ 
est  and  the  most.  And  finally,  it 
might  be  sabotaged  by  those  who,  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  priori  mental  gjonnastics, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  studying  under  the 
same  roof. 

Existing  Schools 

Before  proceeding  with  the  content 
and  techniques  of  a  labor-manage¬ 
ment  education  program,  a  review  of 
existing  industrial  relations  schools  in 
the  United  States  would  be  in  order. 
Compared  with  England,  labor  educa¬ 
tion  by  American  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  has  been  slow  in  coming  and  is 
relatively  limited.  Organized  labor 
in  particular  has  remained  aloof  and 
until  very  recently  was  extremely  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  college  “intellectual.” 

The  initial  contact  with  the  schools 
was  made  by  the  semiautonomous 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  through 
the  short  training  periods  it  ran  by 
using  the  facilities  of  local  universi¬ 
ties.  The  biggest  impetus  for  a  work¬ 
ers  education  movement  has  come  only 
within  the  last  few  years  and  has  been 
provided  by  the  colleges  themselves. 
Their  programs  fall  into  three  broad 


categories,  the  difference  being  one  of 
emphasis,  and  that  depending  upon 
whether  the  institution  is  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  or  sectarian. 

Public  institutions  consider  it  their 
responsibility  to  cater  to  all  segments 
within  the  society  of  their  state.  Col¬ 
leges  normally  would  reflect  the  gen¬ 
eral  middle-class  outlook  of  their 
faculties,  students,  and  alumni.  Pub¬ 
lic  institutions  with  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  programs  will  therefore  be  found 
in  highly  industrialized  areas  where 
organized  labor  has  achieved  some 
measure  of  political  influence.  For 
this  reason  as  well,  the  courses  are  al¬ 
most  purely  workers  programs  with 
little  attempt  to  bring  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  together.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  three  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  states — Michigan,  Illin¬ 
ois,  and  New  York — are  the  only 
states  which  have  actually  appropriat¬ 
ed  funds  for  lalx)r  education  programs. 

Private  schools  have  generally 
looked  upon  the  idea  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  specialist,  professional 
services  into  a  new  field  of  human 
activity.  They  have  amassed  expert 
knowledge  in  industrial  relations  as 
w’ell  as  excellent  pedagogical  tech¬ 
niques.  Most  of  them  run  separate 
management  and  labor  courses.  The 
selectivity  of  student  personnel  is  ex¬ 
treme,  most  of  the  labor  representa¬ 
tives  being  high  ranking  officials  in 
national  organizations.  Within  the 
selective  limits  of  their  program,  they 
have  provided  competent  and  informa¬ 
tive  instruction. 

Jesuit  Institute  of  Social  Order 

The  history  of  sectarian  institutions 
of  industrial  relations  is  in  effect  that 
provided  by  the  twenty-two  schools  of 
the  Jesuit  Institute  of  Social  Order. 
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Here  the  ethical  core  of  the  labor 
question  is  basic.  From  a  conviction 
in  the  essential  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stems  a  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  unionism,  collective  bargaining,  and 
social  obligations  of  the  employer. 
The  schools  are  not  completely  uni¬ 
form.  A  few  of  them,  like  the  St. 
Joseph’s  College  Institute  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  provides  a  joint  labor-manage¬ 
ment  enrolment.  All  of  them  are  open 
to  non-Catholics. 

Points  of  Difference 

These  schools  of  industrial  relations 
differ  also  in  methods  of  program  pre¬ 
sentation,  toaohins:  methods,  financing, 
staffs,  and  administrative  control. 

There  are  two  types  of  presenta¬ 
tion  :  resident  programs  for  both  union 
and  management  personnel  extending 
from  several  days  to  one  or  two  sem¬ 
esters  with  regular  undergraduate  or 
graduate  work,  and  extension  courses 
aimed  at  greater  mass  appeal.  The 
average  length  of  the  extension  course 
term  is  ten  weeks.  The  most  compre¬ 
hensive  type  of  evening  extension 
course  is  that  provided  by  St.  Joseph’s 
College  with  a  term  running  twenty 
weeks.  This  school  operates  three 
nights  each  week  with  three  classes 
each  evening. 

The  characteristics  of  staffs  and 
teaching  methods  are  general  through¬ 
out.  The  schools  have  adhered  to 
classic  academic  methods  with  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  discussion  than  in  formal 
schools.  There  has  been  little  exchange 
of  criticism  and  pooling  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  result  has  been  that  schools 
have  groped  needlessly  for  the  best 
type  of  programs  suited  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  objectives.  A  few  embody  the 
workshop  method  of  teaching.  Teach¬ 
ing  staffs  are  comprised  of  regular 


instructors  from  the  institution  itself 
and  specialists  from  the  outside,  the 
latter  being  used  predominantly  for 
specialized  management  or  labor  sub¬ 
jects. 

Financing  of  these  schools  can  be 
summed  up  briefly:  most  of  them  are 
beggars.  Three  states  appropriate 
money  to  schools  which  supplement 
this  with  university  funds  and  student 
fees.  Where  no  state  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  student  fees  may  be  augmented 
by  such  fiscal  operations  as  raffles  and 
bingo  parties.  In  many  cases  fees  are 
paid  by  the  unions,  ^fost  schools  live 
a  hand  to  mouth  existence  and  the 
Jesuit  schools  in  particular  pay 
neither  their  lay  nor  clergy  teachers, 
nor  do  they  solicit  student  fees. 

Administrative  control  runs  from 
complete  independence  to  absolute  con¬ 
trol  by  organized  lalx>r  advisory  com¬ 
mittees.  The  degree  of  control  by  the 
college  to  which  the  school  is  attached 
runs  from  departmental  supervision 
over  teachers  and  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  a  more  direct  responsibility  of 
the  director  to  the  president  of  the 
college.  All  schools  maintain  some 
measure  of  association  with  local  man¬ 
agement  or  labor  leaders  or  both. 
Here  again  there  is  a  difference  of  de¬ 
gree.  Some  directors  maintain  their 
independence  by  consulting  them 
separately  as  responsible  leaders  in 
their  particular  groups.  Other  direc¬ 
tors  submit  their  programs  to  stand¬ 
ing  labor  committees  for  formal  ap¬ 
proval. 

Proposed  Course  of  Study 

Taking  into  consideration  the  causes 
and  effects  of  industrial  strife,  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  in  legislative  relief, 
and  the  results  of  the  sixty-odd  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  labor  schools 
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and  schools  of  industrial  relations,  the 
following  is  proposed:  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  four-year  course  leading  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  a  research  and  training 
division  attached  to  the  college,  and  a 
joint  labor  and  management  evening 
extension  school. 

The  bachelor  of  science  course  must 
be  extremely  select.  It  should  be 
available  to  students  who  intend  to  en¬ 
ter  industry  or  the  labor  movement 
after  graduation,  who  possess  a  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose,  and  who  will  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  three  summers  of 
work  in  industry.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  will  provide  strictly  a 
liberal  education  and  the  last  two  a 
specialization  group  in  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  subjects.  The  latter  wnll  in¬ 
clude  such  courses  as  an  analysis  of 
industry,  labor  legislation,  collective 
bargaining  and  arbitration — in  short, 
those  courses  w’hich  will  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  contemporary 
American  economy.  As  a  placement 
aid,  students  should  specialize  intense¬ 
ly  in  a  staff  skill  needed  by  unions  or 
industry. 

First  Summer’s  Work 

The  first  summer’s  work  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  plain,  hard  w’ork  in  a  factory, 
plus  union  membership.  The  student 
will  work  in  a  personnel  office  during 
the  second  summer,  and  in  some  phase 
of  secondary  management  in  the  third. 

A  value  of  such  an  education  could 
well  be  that  in  the  not  too  remote  fu¬ 
ture  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
management  will  have  received  the 
same  training.  The  future  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  thus  will  study 
a  history  of  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  while  employees  of  organized 
labor  will  be  exposed  to  a  study  of 


personnel  administration.  It  is  hoped 
thereby  to  bring  about  some  measure 
of  common  interest  on  both  sides.  To 
enhance  this  value,  the  specialized 
labor-management  training  must  be 
given  after  a  liberal  course  of  study 
emphasizing  human,  cultural  values 
and  social  unity. 

In  a  new  educational  field  such  as 
industrial  relations,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  lack  of  co-ordinated  research  and 
training  of  instructors.  Special  libra¬ 
ries  devoted  to  the  labor-management 
field  will  have  to  be  developed  by  the 
colleges  pursuing  these  programs.  The 
education  departments  of  these  schools 
can  develop  pedagogical  techniques 
adapted  to  both  undergraduate  studies 
and  the  work  in  the  evening  extension 
courses. 

Exchange  of  Information 

Exchange  of  methods  and  critical 
data  between  the  various  colleges 
should  be  encouraged,  ^[ore  over-all 
studies  are  needed  similar  to  the 
Ixthor  Education  in  Universities  lxx)k- 
let  published  by  the  American  Labor 
Education  Service.  In  a  field  as  vital 
as  this,  the  booklet  is  the  sole  com¬ 
prehensive  work  to  embody  the  entire 
field  of  study  conducted  by  American 
colleges  and  universities.  More  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  and  the  special 
variety  of  industrial  relations  teacher 
has  to  be  fully  developed.  The  Ic^cal 
solution  lies  in  the  development  of  re¬ 
search  and  training  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations  schools  with  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  of  its  personnel. 

The  third  aim  of  this  three-pronged 
attack  on  the  problem  is  the  adult  edu¬ 
cation  evening  extension  course  under 
the  directorship  of  the  industrial  re¬ 
lations  departmental  head  of  the  col¬ 
lie.  The  school  should  maintain  a 
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complete  independence  by  not  saddling 
itself  with  an  organized  management 
or  labor  advisory  committee.  This 
does  not  preclude  of  course  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  the  director  maintaining  a 
continuous  liaison  with  the  responsible 
leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  community 
to  solicit  their  aid  and  opinion. 

Since  labor  in  the  past  has  viewed 
with  suspicion  the  middle  class  aloof¬ 
ness  of  the  university,  it  would  be 
well  to  build  a  mutual  trust  between 
labor  and  the  schools  by  appointing  to 
their  boards  of  trustees  a  distinguished 
labor  leader  respected  by  the  rank  and 
file  and  acting  as  an  individual  with 
no  organizational  attachments.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  college  education, 
classes  should  be  opened  to  all  points 
of  view  and  barred  only  to  those  who 
would  insist  on  obstructionist  tactics 
while  remaining  impervious  to  the 
attitude  of  scientific  inquiry. 

In  short,  enrolment  or  expulsion 
should  be  based  on  academic  reasons 
alone.  The  argument  that  labor  and 
management  cannot  study  together  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  educational 
backgrounds  is  not  valid  since  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  course  itself  would 
tend  to  maintain  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  both  groups.  Consequently,  no 
deliberate  segregation  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  ^faintaining  both  sides  within 
separate  intellectual  vacuums  will  get 
us  nowhere. 

Evening  School  Courses 

Courses  for  the  evening  school  can 
be  divided  into  functional  groupings. 
To  learn  what  is  socially  and  morally 
right  is  fundamental.  Therefore  we 
shall  study  industrial  sociology  and 
ethics.  A  responsible  leadership  is 
one  that  possesses  the  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  oflSce ;  hence  we  shall  program 


English,  journalism,  public  speaking, 
debating,  parliamentary  procedure^ 
and  conference  leadership.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  responsible,  leaders  must 
be  informed.  Consequently  we  add  to- 
our  courses  economics,  history,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  labor  movement,  corporate 
structure,  and  current  problems.  The 
final  group  is  the  one  covering  the  spe¬ 
cialist  techniques  incidental  to  labor 
management  affairs  and  they  are :  psy¬ 
chology  of  labor— management  rela¬ 
tions,  labor  law,  art  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  conciliation,  mediation, 
and  arbitration. 

Such  a  program  can  be  scheduled 
within  a  five  day  week  with  three  peri¬ 
ods  of  study  each  evening.  The  cur¬ 
rent  problems  course  can  be  given  in 
the  form  of  an  assembly  convening 
once  each  week  in  which  prominent 
labor-management  speakers  or  debates 
are  presented  from  time  to  time. 
Pedagogical  techniques  suitable  for 
adult  education  must  be  employed 
without  whittling  down  the  content  of 
the  courses. 

Problem  of  One-sidedness 

In  addition,  these  courses  should 
not  become  the  propaganda  outlet  for 
either  side.  By  proper  squelching 
and  insistence  upon  facts,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  will  inevitably  be  labeled  a  radical 
by  some  members  of  one  group  and  a 
reactionary  by  overzealous  partisans 
of  the  other.  To  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  such  accusations  can  be  used  as  a 
guage  of  successful  teaching. 

Finally,  courses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  static.  There 
should  be  a  constant,  critical  appraisal 
of  data;  new  material  should  be  put 
to  use  quickly.  Moreover,  a  creative- 
demand  for  courses  from  the  students- 
themselves  should  be  encouraged. 
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The  instructor  in  an  industrial  re¬ 
lations  institute  has  a  tremendous  job 
requiring  exacting  qualifications.  He 
should  be  of  college  instructor  caliber 
and  must  have  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  labor  movement.  It 
would  be  ideal  if  he  has  had  some 
experience  as  an  industrial  worker. 
Some  graduate  work  in  the  field  would 
be  necessary.  Since  he  is  playing 
with  dynamite  in  this  school,  he  will 
inevitably  incur  the  animosity  of  some 
of  the  members  of  each  side.  Such 
subjects  as  public  speaking  and  eco¬ 
nomics  will  lend  themselves  to  the 
wildest  of  soapbox  argumentation. 
Therefore,  unless  he  has  an  incisive 
mind  and  forceful  personality,  his 
classes  might  degenerate  into  uncon¬ 
trolled,  verbal  brawls. 

A  Meeker  Man 

I  recall,  in  this  respect,  a  union 
man  who  will  be  called  Joe  Smith. 
Smith  was  a  huge  man  with  a  roaring 
voice  and  fighting  eyes  who  enjoyed 
trying  to  intimidate  his  instructors. 
Shortly  after  the  term  began,  he  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  five  minute  talk 
on  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
night  on  which  he  was  scheduled  to 
speak  arrived  and  Smith  delivered  a 
noisy,  incoherent  tirade  against  his 
employer  and  the  rest  of  his  lot.  The 
class,  however,  criticized  the  strained 
logic  of  his  argument  and  Smith 
dramatically  walked  out  of  the  room, 
throwing  his  notes  on  the  floor.  But 
Smith  came  back  several  weeks  later, 
a  meeker  man.  He  has  stayed  long 
enough  to  become  an  effective  union 
spokesman,  capable  of  matching  his 
art  of  expressing  himself  with  those 


who  have  had  a  more  extensive  formal 
education. 

Other  instances  of  the  eflScacy  of  j 
such  schools  can  be  cited.  Jones  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  a  i 
teamster’s  local  whose  president  has 
been  raised  in  the  tradition  of  table 
thumping  and  the  mispronouncing  of 
English  as  a  manifestation  of  mascul¬ 
inity.  Jones  never  finished  the  sixth 
grade  in  his  formal  education  but  has 
an  intense  desire  to  obtain  what  he 
calls  “book  learning.”  Despite  the  j 

threats  of  the  president  of  the  local,  ■ 

Jones  has  told  him  of  his  intentions  | 

to  carry  on  with  the  schooling  and  to 
take  over  the  job  of  president  some 

day.^  I 

Wilson  is  another  four  year  “stu-  ■ 

dent.”  He  has  come  up  from  bus  ! 

driver  to  traffic  analyst  of  a  public 
transjwrtation  company  during  that  ! 

time.  He  has  become  a  champion  of  ' 

the  school,  debating  effectively  with  ■ 

those  who  scoff  at  the  idea.  Wilson  ^ 

is  considered  a  finished  product,  al¬ 
though  some  allowances  must  be  made  I 

for  an  inclination  to  use  his  tremend-  * 

ous  physical  stature  in  trying  to  win 
a  point.  i 

Another  Case  in  Point 

A  fourth  example  points  up  the 
benefits  of  an  adequate  labor-manage¬ 
ment  group  education.  Mclntire  was 
attracted  to  the  school  because  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  sharpen  his  knowledge  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  In  the  laboratory  classes  he 
would  insist  upon  presenting  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  management  as  a  technique 
in  learning  how  to  present  the  other 
side  effectively.  He  has  risen  in  a 
few  years  from  welder  to  organizer 
and  negotiator  of  a  CIO  union.  This 
case,  as  well  as  others  mentioned,  deals  ' 

with  real  men;  only  the  names  have  | 

been  changed. 
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The  impetus  for  organizing  these 
labor-management  schools  should 
come  from  religious  and  educational 
leaders  in  industrial  communities  who 
will  organize  these  schools  as  adjuncts 
to  existing  colleges  or  universites. 
Since  the  initial  job  of  these  men 
would  be  fundamentally  a  selling  pro¬ 
gram,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  sell  is 
mandatory.  Hence  these  individuals 
must  be  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  subject,  who  have  the  technical 
competence  to  talk  about  it,  and  who 
are  able  publicists.  A  planned  se¬ 
quence  of  publicity  releases  and  talks 
to  make  the  public  amenable  to  such 
an  undertaking  is  necessary.  Influ¬ 
ential  leaders  on  both  sides  should  be 
sold  the  idea.  To  this  end  the  heads 
of  city  labor  centrals,  industrial  coun¬ 
cils,  and  personnel  managers  make 
profitable  converts  since  these  men  are 
in  a  position  to  publicize  the  school. 

Of  course  by  the  time  the  actual 
drive  begins,  the  school  to  which  the 
institute  is  to  l)e  attached  will  have 
been  selected,  courses  planned,  instruc¬ 
tors  appointed,  and  a  syllabus  issued. 
No  financial  aid  can  be  expected  in  the 
beginning.  Instructors  therefore  will 
be  required  to  offer  their  services 
gratis.  No  great  burden  will  be  im¬ 
posed,  however,  since  each  instructor 
need  not  teach  more  than  two  hours  a 
week.  Moreover,  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  tap  a  rich  source  of  ex¬ 
perience  not  to  be  found  in  either 
books  or  college  training. 

Enrolment  of  “Little  Men” 

The  institute  should  especially  seek 
the  enrolment  of  shop  stewards,  com¬ 
mitteemen,  local  oflScials,  personnel 
officers,  and  secondary  management. 
It  is  at  this  level  that  the  most  appar¬ 


ent  examples  of  union  and  industrial 
autocracy  congeal.  The  attitude  of 
labor  toward  management  is  very 
often  the  combined  estimate  of  those 
supervisors  with  whom  it  has  daily 
contact.  If  these  foremen  have  no 
capacity  for  leading  men,  indulge  in 
arbitrary  methods,  and  make  of  them¬ 
selves  arrogant  demigods,  employees 
will  inevitably  seek  an  emotional  out¬ 
let  through  subtle  sabotage  techniques. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  local 
union  officials,  and  the  business  agent 
in  particular,  can  be  the  bane  of  union 
men  as  well.  Where  union  locals  have 
discredited  themselves,  the  hete  noire 
has  been  in  most  instances  the  business 
agent.  Being  strictly  a  product  of  his 
environment,  his  less  desirable  attri¬ 
butes  can  only  be  eliminated  by  an  in¬ 
formed,  active  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  union  mem¬ 
bers.  Lastly,  it  is  within  this  bottom 
echelon  of  command  that  the  success¬ 
ful  execution  of  a  trade  agreement  is 
determined.  The  best  type  of  agree¬ 
ment  made  at  the  top  level  will  fail 
unless  it  is  understood  implicitly  by 
those  officers  and  made  to  work  by  an 
intelligent,  joint  effort  at  the  bottom 
of  the  industrial  ladder. 

Techniques  must  be  employed  to 
maintain  the  enrolment  of  the  school 
and  keep  absenteeism  at  a  minimum. 
As  a  sustaining  goal,  a  variety  of  cer¬ 
tificates  can  be  awarded  based  on  the 
completion  of  required  courses  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  attendance  re¬ 
cord.  These  certificates  can  be  scaled 
similarly  to  the  four  gradations  of 
college  diplomas.  Here  management 
and  labor  can  enhance  the  value  of 
such  awards  beyond  their  suitability 
for  framing  by  a  system  of  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  depending  on  the  type  of  certi¬ 
ficate  earned. 
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A  second  practical  device  to  carry 
this  specialized  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  calling  of  an  annual  con¬ 
vention.  It  accomplishes  the  dual 
purpose  of  giving  the  small  fellow  a 
taste  of  convention  procedure  and  of 
providing  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  policy  in  the  light  of 
previous  studies.  Cohesion  can  be 
further  assured  by  the  publication  of 
a  weekly  news  letter  printed  by  the 
institute  and  distributed  free  to  its 
members.  A  good  paj)er  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  by  maintaining  an  espirit  de 
corps  and  will  work  against  discourag¬ 
ing  drops  in  attendance,  the  bugbear 
of  any  adult  education  program. 

Lastly  might  be  mentioned  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  debates  with  other  institutes. 
Here  again  past  experience  has  shown 
them  to  be  lively,  vigorous,  and  in¬ 
formative,  with  men  possessing  little 
formal  education  making  very  effec¬ 
tive  talks.  Many  other  devices  can 
be  employed  as  well.  What  is  needed 
here  is  an  ingenuity  for  quick  readap¬ 
tation  as  the  program  advances. 

Three-sided  Criticism 

Such  a  program  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  criticism  of  labor,  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  economic  fatalist 
alike.  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
causes  of  labor  strife  are  the  result  of 
defects  in  the  system  itself  and  that 
no  therapy  for  the  ills  of  our  economy 
can  emerge  from  a  mere  project  of 
education.  This  argument  infers  that 
the  role  of  the  educator  in  this  field 
is  that  of  an  apologist  for  the  inequi¬ 
ties  of  our  economy. 

Such  condemnation,  however,  is  not 
valid.  No  assumption  is  made  that 
our  economy  is  entirely  beyond  re¬ 


proach.  It  will  be  contended,  how¬ 
ever,  that  besides  a  greater  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  equalization,  what  is  needed 
is  social  thinking.  And  how  else  other 
than  by  education  can  social  attitudes 
be  changed  ?  Indeed,  if  one  has  faith 
in  the  therapuetic  value  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  what  alternative  tech¬ 
nique  could  be  employed  to  achieve 
the  former  goal  as  well  ?  It  does  not 
follow  therefore  that  the  educator  who 
believes  in  the  efficiency  of  joint  labor- 
management  education  is  willing  to 
marry  American  capitalism  as  is. 
Nor  is  it  logical  to  assume  that  the 
system’s  defects  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  virile,  effective  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

Labor  might  argue  that  such  a 
school  is  a  sop  to  management  since 
it  will  tend  to  make  union  members 
soft  and  cause  them  to  lose  their  mili¬ 
tancy.  From  past  obser^’ation,  I  have 
seen  that  such  programs  have  made 
workers  more  articulate,  have  reduced 
their  frequency  of  table  thumping 
slightly,  and  have  given  badly  needed 
self-respect  to  quite  a  few.  None  so 
far  have  been  hypnotized  to  the  extent 
of  no  longer  being  able  to  discern 
where  their  self-interest  lies.  Tech¬ 
niques  and  understanding  may  change, 
and  added  to  muscle  militancy  there 
might  be  a  little  intellectual  militancy, 
but  labor  will  not  forget  its  quest  for 
social  and  economic  improvement 
Barring  any  unforseen  sudden  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  millennium,  he  will  seek 
the  same  basic  desires  as  much  as  any 
of  his  fellow  men,  including  manage¬ 
ment. 

Danger:  Economic  Theorization 

Another  source  of  danger  for  the 
success  of  this  program  is  the  easily 
misunderstood  economic  theorization 
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of  the  orthodox  economist.  Such 
theorizing  would  saddle  mankind 
with  immutable,  not-to-be-tampered- 
with  economic  laws  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  Here  the  uninitiated 
and  the  dilettante  in  economics  either 
fail  to  grasp  or  w’ilfully  ignore  the 
basic  point  of  departure  of  this  social 
science. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  approach 
to  a  study  of  economics  is  by  segmen¬ 
tizing  aspects  of  economic  life  and 
studying  them  as  models.  Now  in  the 
analysis  of  these  types,  the  economic 
purist  has  deduced  a  priori  certain 
economic  laws  based  on  average  con¬ 
formity.  Obviously  they  describe  what 
human  beings  may  do  in  the  long  run 
and  not  necessarily  what  they  are 
obliged  to  do.  To  create  a  halo  around 
these  law’s,  therefore,  to  confuse  meth¬ 
od  for  the  integrated  whole,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  social  progress  at  the  altar  of  eco¬ 
nomic  inevitability  is  prostituting  the 
whole  field  of  economics. 

No  plea  is  here  made  to  disregard 
what  is  and  w’hat  is  most  likely  to 
occur  under  a  selected  set  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  go  further  and  dis¬ 


cern  what  can  be  and  what  should  he : 
economic  terminology  itself  should  not 
be  permitted  to  freeze  social  thinking. 
Thus,  if  we  speak  of  labor  as  a  com¬ 
modity  which,  when  combined  with 
the  other  productive  factors  produces 
goods  and  services,  we  can  also  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  group  of  human  beings 
which  when  employed  by  management 
obliges  the  latter  to  incur  a  social  con¬ 
tract  with  concomitant  social  respon¬ 
sibilities.  And  as  we  think  of  rises 
in  the  standard  of  living,  so  must  we 
consider  rises  in  the  standard  of  mor¬ 
ality. 

In  conclusion,  this  plan  of  a  joint 
labor-management  program  is  offered 
as  an  instrument  of  education  to  de¬ 
velop  a  responsible,  informed  leader¬ 
ship  within  the  ranks  of  both  groups. 
The  ascendance  of  a  well-informed, 
well-equipped  mass  of  men  will  in¬ 
evitably  mitigate  the  autocracy  of  both 
management  and  organized  labor.  It 
is  hoped  further  that  this  attack  in  the 
lag  of  our  morality  also  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  directed,  evolutionary  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  other  labor  strife ; 
the  quest  for  security  and  the  demands 
of  social  man. 
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Candida — 1946  -  47 

By  HERBERT  HACKETT 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware.  Ohio 


There  was  a  Httle  less  leg  show¬ 
ing  than  I  had  remembered,  but 
the  same  young,  resigned  faces 
looked  at  me  witi  a  slight  interest — 
at  least  I  was  a  man!  It  was  as  if 
I  had  left  yesterday — ^brick-red  and 
green  outside,  goldfish  in  the  fountain 
below,  and  women  everywhere.  But 
I  knew  that  this  was  an  age  away, 
millions  of  deaths  apart,  from  that 
unthinking  fall  of  1941 — war  and  the 
atom,  catalysts  transmuting  the  facts 
of  life  for  the  new  day — even  in  a 
woman’s  college. 

“This  is  the  second  quarter  of 
Freshman  English  and  since  I  have 
just  come  back  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  we  should  cover.  What  are 
you  interested  in  ?  Where  do  you 
want  to  go?”  Quiet.  A  trick? 

“There  is  an  outline  which  tells  us 
what  we  are  to  cover.”  This  matter- 
of-factly  from  the  large,  bored  girl 
near  the  door.  I  remembered  it.  It 
was  the  same  outline  in  use  five  years 
ago,  probably  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Same  Old  Stand 

“Who  the  hell  cares  ?  What  do  you 
want?  .  .  .”  Drilling  men  had  simpli¬ 
fied  my  expletives;  but  I  knew  I  was 
back,  as  press  and  president  had  prom¬ 
ised  me,  back  on  the  old  job  for  which 
I  had  been  fighting;  back  in  the  old 
stand,  selling  the  same  measured  pap 
to  the  same  unhungry  students,  as 
though  education  were  a  cup  and 
knowledge  bran,  an  honest  measure  of 


inspected,  tested,  and  graded  meal  to 
be  served  at  regular  times. 

But  I  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that 
things  were  different. 

I  expressed  my  disillusionment  to 
the  president,  a  sincere  religious  man. 
What  of  the  lessons  learned  in  chaos? 
That  man  cannot  face  an  atom  with 
Pythagorean  earth,  fire,  air,  and 
water?  That  a  world  of  energy  gone 
wild  must  not  worship  a  bearded 
“god  of  wrath,”  of  vengeance,  and  of 
law  on  tablets  from  Sinai  but  follow 
a  “man  of  tears,”  of  understanding, 
of  love  and  tolerance?  That  a  dy¬ 
namic  age  demands  dynamic  think¬ 
ing  ?  A  free  atom  free  thinking  ?  The 
science  of  things  a  science  of  man? 
Fluid  education  for  change. 

Too  Close  to  the  Forest 

“You  are  so  close  to  the  forest  that 
you  can’t  see  the  trees,”  he  said,  and 
I  remembered  the  ages  spent  study¬ 
ing  the  “trees,”  ignoring  the  forest. 
Perhaps  the  forest  needed  a  plan.  Is 
it  beautiful  ?  Whole  ?  Will  it  grow 
to  greater  usefulness?  Must  we 
change  ? 

I  remembered  “Hap”  Griggs  plan¬ 
ning  actual  forests  for  ends  centuries 
hence — ^flood  control  and  places  of 
loveliness,  wood,  and  birdsong.  I  re¬ 
membered  the  conscientious  objectors 
building  “Chic  Sale”  toilets  for  un¬ 
tutored  “niggers”  and  “crackers,” 
part  of  a  plan  for  a  better  “forest.” 
I  remembered  the  Harvard  study  of 
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education  facing  change  squarely.  I 
thought  of  the  challenge  to  compla¬ 
cency  made  by  the  British  Labor 
Party.  Plans,  ideas,  ideals,  change. 

Later  I  road  a  book  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  which  he  speaks  of  “the  much 
treasured  academic  freedom”  as  one 
of  “the  definite  barriers  to  the  desir¬ 
able  growth  of  college  students.”  He 
is  an  honest  man  and  believes  that 
we  should  count  the  rings  in  trees, 
measure  the  girth,  classify,  deal  with 
the  facts  of  trees,  and  the  techniques 
of  measurement.  He  is  a  timid  man 
doubting  the  value  and  safety  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  forest,  its  hidden  recesses, 
its  function. 

But  I  knew  one  man’s  fear  could 
not  destroy  the  curiosity  and  the  ag¬ 
nosticism  of  the  scholar. 

I  went  to  the  library,  knowing  that 
here  at  least  could  be  found  “the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said”  by 
wise  men,  that  understanding  might 
well  be  sought  within  its  walls.  Re¬ 
membering  Socrates  and  Galileo,  Dar¬ 
win,  Jenner  and  Marx,  I  began  my 
search  along  the  fringes,  among  those 
who  had  strayed  farthest  from  the 
shelter  of  convention.  Here,  right  or 
wrong,  would  be  ideas  to  challenge  the 
atomic  age! 

“Behind  the  Desk” 

Freud  was  represented  by  four 
books,  Jung  by  four,  Adler  by  four. 
But  we  “educated”  last  year  388 
graduates:  388  potential  mothers.  111 
teachers,  23  social  workers,  12  pre¬ 
medical  students,  9  personnel  workers, 
4  nurses.  The  standard  List  of  Boohs 
for  College  Libraries  by  Shaw,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  lists  a  minimum  of  six 
books  by  Freud  for  a  library  of  17,600 
books  and  we  have  105,000.  Repre¬ 


sentative  booklists  in  psychology  indi¬ 
cate  a  bare  minimum  of  twenty  books 
by  Freud,  and  Hutchins  has  classed 
Freud  with  Homer,  the  Bible  and 
William  James  as  one  of  the  “corner^ 
stones  of  the  human  tradition”  which 
“exemplify  the  liberal  arts.”  “No 
demand,”  the  librarian  told  me,  but 
I  could  not  find  a  single  copy  on  the 
shelves.  Later  I  learned  that  certain 
of  the  more  “esoteric”  books  were  “be¬ 
hind  the  desk.” 

Contemporary  Literature 

I  looked  further — in  the  field  of 
the  modem  novel — remembering  Ca¬ 
bell,  Farrell,  Faulkner,  Dos  Passes, 
Joyce.  The  shelves  were  bare.  No 
Studs  Lonigan,  no  complete  copy  of 
USA,  no  Jurgen,,  no  Sanctuary,  no 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man;  Strange  Fruit  and  Native  Son 
“behind  the  desk.” 

But,  I  reasoned,  it  is  easy  to  criti¬ 
cize.  It  is  only  fair  to  consider  the 
finer  points.  Perhaps  we  are  rich  in 
certain  fields,  periods,  men.  I  looked. 
Murder  mystery  was  our  field.  Ten 
Agatha  Christie,  seven  Van  Dyne, 
fourteen — but  why  add  them.  As  I 
turned  away  from  the  stacks  in  sur¬ 
prise  my  eye  caught  a  fascinating 
title.  The  Perennial  Bachelor,  with 
five  copies,  by  somebody  named  Ann 
Parrish  to  whom  half  a  shelf  was  de¬ 
voted.  This  then  was  our  Strength. 

I  spoke  my  bewilderment  to  svm- 
pathetic  ears  and  heard  of  a  “purge” 
some  years  ago,  how  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell’s  books  on  mathematics  and  logic 
had  been  banned,  because  of  his  “im¬ 
morality.”  This  ban,  I  learned  later, 
had  extended  to  hundreds  of  books  and 
was  promulgated  twenty  years  ago  by 
some  witch-hunters  in  the  community. 
The  ban  had  been  lifted,  I  presumed. 
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But  no,  only  by  indirection  and 
neglect  had  certain  books  found  their 
way  back  to  the  shelvee.  A  standard 
text  in  sociology,  an  “Introduction” 
banned  for  mentioning  evolution,  was 
now  available  revised,  as  “Principles” 
and  is  used  as  a  text. 

An  unofficial  censor  of  new  books 
exists  in  the  person  of  the  librarian, 
a  lady  of  the  old  school.  A  student  re¬ 
quested  a  copy  of  the  recent  Broadway 
play  Pcd  J oey  and  was  told  that  it  was 
an  improper  play  for  a  “lady.”  Had 
the  librarian  read  the  play  or  seen  it  ? 
No,  but  she  had  heard. 

I  thought  of  Rosenberg  and  the  bon¬ 
fires,  Pilgrims  Progress,  and  Voltaire, 
and  I  left  the  library.  But  I  felt  sure 
that  education  was  more  than  a  book 
and  could  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  treasure  of  Education 

The  measure  of  education,  I  had 
heard,  was  its  effect  upon  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  imprint  the 
educated  individual  made  upon  the 
community. 

I  looked  across  the  street — into 
slums  as  bad  as  any  in  the  South; 
thirty  people  to  one  outdoor  toilet  and 
the  tap  for  drinking  water  fifty  feet 
away.  “That’s  not  our  job,”  said  a 
sociology  teacher. 

The  whole  Negro  problem  is  not 
our  concern — except  theoretically. 
We  share  the  community  with  the 
state  college  for  Negroes,  but  all  con¬ 
tact  between  the  two  institutions  is 
forbidden.  In  a  course  in  compara¬ 
tive  journalism  I  had  hoped  to  have 
a  discussion  of  the  Negro  press  led  by 
a  member  of  the  Negro  faculty.  Per¬ 
mission  not  granted.  Lovers  of  good 
music  are  unable  to  leave  our  campus 
to  attend  the  Sunday  vespers  where 
the  spirituals  find  meaningful  intei> 


pretation,  and  a  real  religious  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  universal  God  is  bound  in 
the  “color  line”  of  the  ignorant 
“cracker,”  whose  standard  is  the 
standard  accepted  by  our  “educated” 
community. 

Political  science  students  learn  of 
the  “machine”  and  graft,  of  fascism 
and  the  feudal  system,  but  our  little 
city  has  elected  a  mayor  with  less  than 
a  hundred  votes  and  has  a  statute  for¬ 
bidding  any  campaigning  by  candi¬ 
dates  for  city  office. 

Our  overgrown  department  of  phy¬ 
sical  education  beats  the  tomtoms  for 
health  and  recreation  but  has  never 
had  an  effect  on  our  city,  without  an 
adequate  recreational  park  for  white 
or  Negro.  Our  biology  department 
seemingly  flourishes  in  a  state  where 
the  law  prohibits  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body  except  by  doctors  and 
accredited  medical  schools — of  which 
there  are  none.  Our  city  has  been 
cited  by  the  Surgeon  General  for  being 
disease  ridden,  for  incidence  of  ven¬ 
ereal  diseases;  and  our  departments  of 
health  education,  social  work,  and 
sociology  function  at  full  blast — ^at¬ 
tacking  ogres  in  Timbucktoo. 

“Not  our  Function” 

“These  are  not  our  functions,”  I 
am  told,  but  I  am  worried.  If  the 
community  is  corrupt,  if  the  state  is 
near  the  bottom  in  every  measure  of 
civilization  and  culture,  if  poverty, 
disease,  bigotry,  and  stupidity  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish,  whose  function  is  it 
to  bring  change?  In  a  democracy, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
toward  the  good  life?  Must  educa¬ 
tion  stay  away  from  reality,  training 
as  we  do  here  “ladies”  who  can  live 
“gracefully”  in  a  world  which  is  not 
graceful  ?  Whose  the  responsibility  f 
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But  I  imagined  that  works  alone 
were  not  the  measure,  and  I  turned 
elsewhera 

Remembering  Plato  and  Dewey, 
Kitteridge  and  my  own  teachers, 
Meador,  Parker,  Maurer,  and  Rowe, 
I  turned  to  the  teachers.  Here  was 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a  school. 

An  old  timer,  liberal  by  profession, 
warned  me.  “Don’t  try  to  act  too  fast. 
For  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
fighting  for  these  things,  but  we  have 
to  move  slowly.  A  lot  of  people  could 
be  hurt  .  .  .”  Teachers  or  students,  I 
wondered.  “You  don’t  understand,” 
another  said.  “In  the  South  women 
are  expected  to  be  protected  .  .  .” 
“Against  the  world  ?”  I  asked,  “Or 
truth?”  Sin  in  higher  mathematics. 
Debauch  in  the  library.  “You’re 
young.”  An  accusation,  but  then  she 
was  old. 

No  Future  Here 

I  asked  the  students  to  name  good 
teachers.  I  went  to  them.  “I’m 
leaving.  These  old,  dried-up,  old- 
maidish  minds  don’t  care  whether  the 
students  think  or  not.  Many  of  them 
hate  young  people.  They  ask  too 
many  questions.”  She  will  return  to 
the  North  where  her  honest  appraisal 
of  sociological  events  will  be  officially 
upheld  even  when  disagreed  with.  “I 
won’t  be  back.”  “Why  ?”  “I  am  too 
outspoken  on  the  Negro  problem.” 
“Wish  I  had  the  financial  security  to 
move — maybe  I  don’t  have  the  guts 
after  fourteen  years.”  “This  is  where 
they  need  a  liberal  most.  ...”  “A 
revolution  is  coming.  We  need  you. 
.  .  .”  This  from  the  head  of  a  science 
department  whose  ultra-conservative 
economic  views  and  position  but  add 
emphasis  to  his  theme.  “You  are  wise 


to  move.  There  is  no  future  here.” — 
the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  campus’  leading  liberal,  “Not 
much  hope.  .  .  .”  But  I  hoped  that 
the  final  verdict  lay  elsewhere — with 
the  students. 

I  watched  the  campus  rise  to  action 
over  the  arbitrary  decision  by  the  dean 
of  students  debarring  a  candidate  for 
a  major  campus  office.  Student  de¬ 
mands  for  a  free  election,  for  the  right 
to  run  their  own  affairs ;  petitions  with 
a  thousand  names,  mass  meetings,  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor,  articles,  withdrawals 
of  other  candidates;  these  were  tbe 
specifics  growing  into  mature  consid¬ 
eration  of  basic  principles,  freedom  as 
the  basis  of  education,  responsibility 
as  the  center  of  the  growth  of  under¬ 
standing,  democracy  as  a  functioning 
thing,  here  and  now.  I  smiled.  Here 
was  the  answer,  the  one  unsullied  in¬ 
gredient  of  our  educational  hash.  I 
had  heard  a  lecturer  in  these  halls  call 
for  the  students  to  rise  and  make  of 
their  world  what  they  wanted.  And 
here  it  was. 

No  Right  to  Petition 

The  challenge :  “You  might  as  well 
forget  that;  we  cannot  have  a  true 
democracy  on  this  campus.  .  .  .”  This 
from  the  president  who  had  warned 
of  “academic  freedom”  as  a  barrier  to 
the  “growth  of  college  students.” 
“Most  of  the  students  here  aren’t 
twenty-one.  Therefore  they  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  have 
no  right  to  petition.  ...  You  might  as 
well  stop  quoting  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  because  you  are  not  l^al  en¬ 
tities.  A  student  inside  this  institu¬ 
tion  cannot  claim  the  same  rights  as 
John  Doe.  .  .  .  Here  all  power  is  dele¬ 
gated.  .  .  .  Any  institution  that  gives 
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more  responsibility  to  the  students 
than  we  do  is  illegal.”  But,  in  theory, 
the  dean  of  students  assured  them,  “I 
hold  .  .  .  that  by  such  participation  in 
government  students  develop  clearer 
thinking,  more  judicial  points  of  view, 
and  more  self-development.”  Yet: 
“If  ten  people  vote,  it  is  an  election.” 

The  reply :  “Change  is  inevitable.” 
Perhaps  .  .  .  the  “existing  policy  is 
to  crush  all  dissenting  opinion,  to 
mould  the  student  body  into  what  the 
faculty  thinks  students  should  be. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  policy  to  stifle  all 
intellectual  freedom:  all  freedom  to 
think  for  oneself.”  “Only  by  being 
given  responsibility  do  people  learn  to 
take  it  and  use  it.”  “The  majority 
of  students,  aided  and  abetted  by  this 
institution,  have  decided  that  instead 
of  living  a  life  of  inquiry  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  live  quietly.  ...  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  one  to  digest  all  the  formulas, 
laws,  morals  and  standards  of  men, 
than  it  is  to  openly  and  fearlessly  re¬ 
ject  and  order  a  new  and  more  palat¬ 
able  dish.  .  .  .  But  there  are  some  who 
have  chosen  to  discover  life  by  trial 
and  error,  by  being  mistaken,  egotisti¬ 
cal,  hopeful,  confused  and  foolish. 
There  are  the  ones  who,  in  the  end, 
will  have  advanced  modern  society 
and  government ;  these  will  have  been 
responsible  for  the  freedom  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  all  the  dogmatism  of 
our  predecessors.”  “In  a  larger  sense 
the  right  that  we  are  asking  for  does 
not  pertain  to  campus  matters  alone; 
it  pertains  to  our  development  into  de¬ 
pendable  citizens  who  are  mature 
enough  and  capable  enough  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  that  will  be  ours 
in  such  a  short  time.” 


I  listened  to  the  mature  thinking 
of  “immature”  minds,  the  thoughtful, 
balanced  analysis  of  the  problem  by 
“irresponsible”  students. 

I  heard  the  official  voices,  president, 
dean  of  students,  president  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  the  cohorts  of  the  corseted. 
They  spoke  in  confusion,  in  doubt  that 
democracy  can  function  or  educ-ation 
produce  thinking  students  capable  of 
meeting  their  own  problems.  They 
spoke  with  distortion  of  the  truth,  in 
broad  generalities,  in  platitudes. 
They  met  honest  questions  with  dog¬ 
ma,  with  obstructionism,  with  lies 
(such  as  the  statement  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  citizens).  They  spoke 
from  the  cold  towers  of  power,  with¬ 
out  genuine  affection  for  the  student, 
without  faith  in  the  education  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  Power  of  Authority 

The  authoritarian  rulers  of  our  do¬ 
main  are  not  without  power  to  achieve 
their  ends,  I  found  this  morning.  I 
am  leaving.  I  am  informed,  indirect¬ 
ly,  that  I  am  not  reappointed  for  the 
next  year  in  spite  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  advance  in  academic  rank 
made  by  the  head  of  my  department 
and  the  approval  of  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  by  the  academic  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  I  have  been  turned  down  “offi¬ 
cially.”  Professional  reasons  ?  There 
has  been  no  complaint  by  my  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisors.  There  has  been  no 
check  of  my  teaching  ability — no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter. 

But  I  leave  without  enthusiasm. 

Our  problem  here  is  not  one  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  currents  of  American 
education.  Many  of  our  problems 
have  their  counterpart  in  most  of  the 
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colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  the 
difficulty  here  lies  in  what  Dr.  Henry 
Noble  McCracken,  president  of  Yas- 
sar,  calls  “A  certain  old-maidishness 
in  social  standards,  a  cloistered  celeb- 
acy,  and  the  fear  of  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  .  .  which  acme  to  the  typical 
woman’s  college. 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  in  the  rooted 
conservatism  and  rejection  of  change 
of  the  deep  South,  where  graduates  of 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  or  Yale  are 
“Yankees,”  and  tainted  with  “for¬ 
eign”  ideas.  Some  of  it  lies  in  the 
organization  of  the  state  system  of 
higher  education,  with  final  control  by 
the  legislature  and  the  governor’s 
council,  with  immediate  supervision 
by  a  Board  of  Control  without  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  central  purposes 
of  education,  with  immediate  control 
by  “educators,”  far  removed  from  the 
academic  problems  of  the  classroom 


and  concerned  with  the  theories  of 
education  and  administration  as  ends 
in  themselves,  unrelated  to  teaching 
and  the  teacher  or  the  student. 

I  leave  without  enthusiasm  because 
here  is  where  the  job  is.  Here  is  one 
of  the  battlegrounds  for  some  of  the 
principles  for  which  I  gave  three  and 
a  half  years  in  uniform.  And  here  I 
could  be  effective.  Perhaps,  as  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell  points  out,  “.  .  .  there 
can  be  no  agreement  between  those 
who  regard  education  as  a  means  of 
instilling  certain  definite  beliefs  and 
those  who  think  that  it  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  power  of  independant  judg^ 
ment.”  But  we  need  not  agree;  we 
who  believe  the  latter  can  fight  the 
thing  through — as  the  students  and 
young  graduates  of  the  Georgia  Uni¬ 
versity  system  fought,  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  fights,  and  as  others 
have  fought  and,  sometimes,  won. 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 


The  Proper  Bostonians.  By  Cleveland 
Amory.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
1947.  281  pa^es.  $4.50. 

There  is  a  sajfa  that  back  in  the  balmy 
nineteen  twenties,  a  Chicago  banking 
house  asked  a  Boston  investment  firm  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation  about  a  young 
Bostonian  they  were  considering  employ¬ 
ing.  The  Boston  firm  was  glad  to  com¬ 
ply.  His  father,  they  wrote,  was  a  Cabot, 
his  mother  a  Lowell ;  farther  back  his 
background  was  a  happy  blend  of  Salton- 
stalls.  Appletons,  Peabodys,  and  others  of 
Boston’s  First  Families.  Several  days 
later,  a  note  came  from  Chicago.  The 
material  supplied  on  the  young  man  was 
not  exactly  of  the  type  sought.  “We  are 
not,”  the  letter  declared,  “contemplating 

using  Mr.  -  for  breeding  purposes.” 

This  story  opens  Mr.  Amory’s  study  of  the 
Proper  Bostonians  and  sets  the  pace  for 
the  whole  book.  Alive  with  personalities 


and  anecdotes,  the  volume  is  a  most  en¬ 
tertaining  study  of  Boston  society.  It  is 
also  a  delightful  piece  of  Americana. 

—  William  P.  Sears. 

Baintree  County.  By  Ross  Lockridge, 
Jr.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
1948.  1066  pages.  $3.95. 

Raintree  County  is  a  powerful  and  full- 
blooded  novel  and  one  that  deserves  a 
place  on  the  shelf  of  American  novels  of 
the  calibre  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  Main  Street 
and  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Look  Homeward, 
Angel.  Ross  Lockridge,  Jr.  tells  his  story 
through  the  device  of  a  single  day  em¬ 
bedded  with  flashbacks.  The  hero,  John 
Wickllff  Shawnessy,  moves  through  a 
stream  of  past,  present,  and  symbolic 
events.  The  day  is  July  4,  1892.  The 
novel  attempts  to  set  forth  a  complete  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  American  myth. 

—  William  P.  Sears. 


What  is  Good  Guidance 

in  the  Elementary  School? 

By  MARTHA  L.  ADDY 
Professor  of  Education,  Eastern  Oregon  College, 

La  Orande,  Oregon 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  school,  junior  high,  senior  high  and 

talk  in  and  out  of  educational  college.  The  building  of  the  objec- 

circles  about  the  need  for  greater  tives  and  the  initiation  of  the  guidance 

emphasis  on  guidance  in  schools,  program  for  boys  and  girls  in  a  very 

However,  both  laymen  and  educators  definite  and  integral  part  of  the  edu- 

seem  to  be  much  more  conscious  and  cational  process. 

concerned  about  the  guidance  pro-  It  plays  just  as  significant  a  role  in 

grams  in  high  schools  and  colleges  the  education  of  the  child  as  does  the 

than  they  are  about  the  guidance  pro-  teaching  of  the  three  R’s.  Guidance 

gram  in  the  elementary  grades.  Great-  is  necessary  in  the  elementary  school 

er  thought  must  be  given  to  the  guid-  so  that  the  child  will  not  lose  precious 

ance  of  the  children  in  tbe  elementary  time  in  learning  how  to  adjust  him- 

grades.  self  to  his  problems  and  to  his  own 

Many  elementary  schools  in  our  particular  place  in  society  in  a  useful 

country  are  carrying  on  splendid  guid-  and  satisfying  way. 

ance  programs  for  the  children  but  -vr  j  ^  -j 

,  ^  ®  ,  A^eed  for  Elementary  Guidance 

these  programs  are  not  designated  as 

guidance  programs  but  are  the  results  When  it  is  realized  that  only  about 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  entire  school  one-third  of  the  children  who  start  to 
staff  or  of  individual  teachers.  When  school  ever  finish  high  school  the  im- 
all  the  elementary’  school  programs  portance  of  having  a  good  elementary 
are  viewed  as  a  whole  it  is  clearly  seen  school  guidance  program  is  more  clears 
that  the  picture  of  elementary  guid-  seen  than  ever  before.  These  chil- 
ance  isn’t  as  distinct  as  the  needs  dren  who  drop  out  of  school  so  early 
really  demand.  without  any  benefits  of  a  sound  guid¬ 

ance  program  will  never  receive  any 
An  Early  Start  q£  school  guidance.  These  are 

If  there  is  to  be  an  efficient  guid-  the  children  who  really  are  in  need 
ance  program  for  the  child  that  will  of  guidance  so  they  won’t  be  so  will- 
function  effectively  for  him,  then  it  ing  to  finish  their  school  careers  as 
must  begin  when  he  is  in  tbe  first  soon  as  the  law  permits, 
years  of  school  and  be  a  continuous  In  building  an  effective  guidance 
one,  changing,  growing,  adapting  to  program  in  the  elementary  school, 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  child  teachers  and  administrators  should 
as  he  journeys  through  the  elementary  start  by  asking  themselves  in  just 
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what  areas  elementary  school  children 
need  guidance.  Teachers  must  not 
forget  that  good  guidance  helps  the 
child  in  all  his  normal  associations. 
Good  guidance  is  concerned  not  only 
about  the  educational  activities  of  the 
child,  but  should  be  concerned  equally 
about  the  importance  of  his  social, 
emotional,  physical,  and  recreational 
activities.  The  interrelationship  of 
all  of  these  areas  of  growth  should  be 
known  to  all  elementary  teachers  and 
they  should  understand  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  these  interrelationships  in  the 
guidance  program  of  the  elementary 
school. 

One-sided  Program 

The  great  need  for  continuous  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  guidance  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  of  these  teachers  think  the 
proper  growth  of  children  in  these  two 
areas  is  the  only  concern  of  the  school. 
The  result  is  that  too  little  stress  is 
placed  on  the  social,  emotional,  and 
recreational  guidance  of  the  pupils. 
This  one-sided  program  of  child  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
retardation  and  maladjustment  of 
pupils  in  school.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
causes  of  later  delinquency  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

There  are  few  who  would  question 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  people 
learning  how  to  get  along  with  their 
fello\»Tnen.  This  is  so  necessary  to¬ 
day  and  in  the  future  in  order  to  put 
into  actual  practice  good  citizenship 
and  fellowiihip.  The  development  of 
the  ability  to  live  and  work  amicably 
with  others  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
should  be  started  in  the  elementary 
grades.  This  ability  must  be  develop¬ 
ed  in  children  in  a  purposeful  and 


meaningful  way.  Children  who  de¬ 
velop  a  sincere  friendly  attitude 
toward  others  are  more  apt  to  become 
emotionally  stable  adults,  everything 
else  being  equal. 

The  guidance  program  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grade  is  centered  around  the 
leadership  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
It  is  true  that  some  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  done  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  or  school  specialists  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  classroom  teacher  is  the  most 
important  person.  When  people  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  helping  children  to 
grow  up  normally,  adequate  provisions 
will  be  made  so  that  the  classroom 
facilities  and  enrolment  will  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  her  pupils.  Time 
is  needed  for  individual  conferences 
with  both  parents  and  pupils. 

Need  for  Understanding 

A  guidance  program  cannot  be 
fully  effective  unless  the  classroom 
teacher  understands  each  individual 
child,  his  home,  and  his  environment 
Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  counsel  the  child  intelligently. 
Guidance  should  not  be  thought  of 
merely  as  a  process  or  means  by  which 
the  classroom  teacher  attempts  to 
solve  serious  maladjustments.  The 
few  cases  of  advanced  maladjustment 
should  be  the  problem  of  the  school 
psychiatrist  or  one  who  has  had  train¬ 
ing  in  dealing  with  special  problem 
children.  The  teacher’s  duty  is  to 
help  develop  the  whole  child  as  norm¬ 
ally  as  possible. 

Guidance  in  the  elementary  school 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  should  be  planned  so  that 
most  of  the  activities  carried  on  will 
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serve  tlie  objectives  of  the  guidance 
programs.  Through  these  activities 
children  learn  how  to  plan  their  work 
and  play,  how  to  organize,  how  to 
evaluate,  how  to  work  together,  and 
how  to  assume  responsibility,  all  of 
which  lead  to  wholesome  personality 
development. 

In  setting  up  a  guidance  program 
in  the  elementary  grades  the  school 
curriculum  should  be  built  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  plans.  The  school  curriculum 
cannot  be  binding  and  formal.  Flexi¬ 
bility  is  necessary  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  among  pupils. 
The  curriculum  should  be  planned  in 
terms  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
children  in  a  particular  school. 

Staff  Co-operation 

No  school  can  carry  on  an  effective 
guidance  program  unless  the  whole 
staff  co-operates.  This  is  true  in  every 
respect.  All  programs  will  have 
temporary  and  permanent  problems 
which  must  be  considered  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  entire  staff.  Then,  too, 
all  the  teachers  must  agree  upon  the 
same  general  educational  philosophy 
and  objectives.  Unless  the  teachers  do 
have  common  goals  in  mind  and  simi¬ 
lar  techniques  for  reaching  these  goals, 
the  benefits  of  good  guidance  with  one 
teacher  may  be  lost  through  the  poor 
work  of  another  teacher. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  do  not  know  of,  or 
do  not  take  advantage  of,  the  fine  help, 
advice,  and  service  that  can  be  secured 
from  child  guidance  centers,  clinics, 
state  departments,  and  visiting  teach¬ 
er  services.  Also,  there  are  the  com¬ 
munity  agencies  such  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  Y.M.  and 
Y.W.C.A.’s,  4-H  clubs.  Boy  and  Girl 


Scouts,  and  similar  groups.  These  ^ 
agencies  can  render  much  co-operative  ^ 
help  in  carrying  out  the  guidance  pro-  ^ 
gram.  | 

Any  pr(^am  to  be  worth  while 
must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils.  The  child  is 
the  product  of  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  community.  All  three  should 
be  working  for  the  same  goals  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Teachers  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  meet  parents  botb  in 
the  schoolroom  and  at  the  parents’ 
homes.  Through  acquaintanceship 
and  by  conference  parents  learn  a  ^ 

great  deal  of  helpful  information  con-  ' 

ceming  the  goals  and  techniques  of 
education  as  well  as  learning  more 
about  their  own  children.  Teachers 
profit  from  their  acquaintance  with 
parents  as  they  acquire  a  better  knowl-  I 

edge  of  the  child’s  background  and  his  I 

out-of-school  environment.  Teachers  ^ 

are  better  able  to  see  and  understand 
the  child  when  they  get  the  atmosphere  ^ 
of  the  child’s  home  environment  and  [ 
family  relationships. 

Cumulative  Records  [ 

Any  effective  guidance  program  re¬ 
quires  the  maintenance  and  utilization 
of  cumulative  records  and  behavior 
logs.  Teachers  will  learn  the  definite 
importance  of  cumulative  records  and 
logs  w’hen  they  give  conscientious 
effort  and  time  to  studying  individual 
children.  No  cumulative  record  can 
be  truly  significant  and  comprehensive 
without  being  the  result  of  accurate 
observation.  There  will  be  need  also 
for  many  observations  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  significant  samples  of  the  child’s 
behavior  and  his  response.  Teachers 
must  learn  the  art  of  how  to  observe 
children  intelligently  and  how  to  re¬ 
cord  significant  findings.  If  not,  there 
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is  danger  that  records  will  become  too 
elaborate  and  consequently  worthless. 

An  elementary  school  cannot  do  a 
good  piece  of  guidance  work  without 
the  use  of  intelligence,  physical,  and 
achievement  tests.  However,  teachers 
and  administrators  often  fail  to  get 
the  maximum  data,  pictures,  and 
references  from  tests  because  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  lack  of  really  knowing  how 
to  interpret  them.  The  correct  in- 
tepretation  and  use  of  both  standard¬ 
ized  and  teacher-made  tests  make  for 
effective  guidance.  The  entire  staff 
should  work  together  through  confer^ 
ences  to  see  the  true  pictures  of  the 
children  as  revealed  by  these  tests,  and 
to  plan  how  to  use  the  results  to  over¬ 
come  weaknesses  and  to  strengthen  the 
child  educationally,  physically,  and 
emotionally. 

Teacher-Pupil  Relationship 

It  is  so  futile  for  a  school  to  even 
think  of  developing  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  of  any  merit  unless  there  is  in 
the  school  a  fine  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ship.  Next  to  the  parents,  the  teach¬ 
er’s  personality  has  the  most  influence 
in  releasing  or  keeping  shut  up  the 
potentialities  of  children.  A  fine 
teaoher-pupil  relationship  can  only  be 
established  when  the  teacher  fully  un¬ 
derstands  children  and  knows  the  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  of  various  age 
children.  She  needs  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modem,  scientific 
principles  of  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  This  desirable  relationship 
comes  also  when  the  teacher  keeps  in 
mind  that  all  behavior  is  causal  and 
leams  to  study  the  child’s  needs  and 


behavior  from  an  objective  standpoint. 
The  teacher  will  be  working  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  see  that  the  basic  needs  of  the 
children  are  met  to  the  best  of  her 
ability. 

A  good  mental  hygiene  program  of 
course  is  the  foundation  of  a  good 
guidance  program.  A  good  guidance 
program  calls  for  good  mental  hygiene 
for  the  school  child  and  his  teacher. 
Good  mental  hygiene  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  provides  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  guidance  program. 

The  elementary  school’s  guidance 
program  calls  also  for  introductory 
work  in  vocational  guidance.  This  is 
not  so  much  to  acquaint  the  child  with 
the  various  types  of  work  he  can  en¬ 
ter  into  when  an  adult,  but  rather  to 
let  him  be  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  the  vast  world  of  work  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him  and  the  vital  role  it  plays 
in  the  life  of  people. 

Opportunity  to  Develop 

When  teachers  and  administrators 
give  sincere  thought  to  the  guidance 
program  in  the  elementary  school  they 
will  see  that  this  program  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  be  one  where  each  child 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  intellectual,  physical,  and  social 
capacities  in  order  to  build  a  whole¬ 
some  well-rounded  personality.  Then 
the  children  in  the  school  will  be 
helped  to  develop  into  individuals  who 
will  meet  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  objectives  of  modern  education, 
namely :  the  attainment  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  good  human  relationships,  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency,  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility. 


New  Vitality 

for  College  Religious  Education 

By  R.  B.  BEAMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  University  of  Redlands, 

Redlands,  California 


Administrators  of  denom¬ 
inational  collies  may  be  for¬ 
given  for  supposing  that  church 
sponsorship  implies  some  form  of 
Christian  education  even  if  they  are 
not  at  all  sure  what  that  means.  His¬ 
torically  many  colleges  gave  up  trying 
to  find  out  exactly  what  unique  role 
they  should  play  for  the  church,  be¬ 
came  frankly  sectarian.  Of  those 
which  remain  primarily  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  some  interpret  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  terms  of  prohibitions 
against  everything  from  lipstick  to 
liquor,  preserving  thus  a  “religious 
atmosphere.”  The  more  liberal  schools 
are  the  ones  hard  pressed  to  explain 
their  existance  at  all,  particularly 
since  even  large  state  universities 
typically  have  student  pastors  work¬ 
ing  on  campus. 

A  Need  for  Explanation 

For  the  liberal  Christian  college  the 
pressure  to  explain  itself  often  comes 
when  funds  and  future  students  are 
solicited.  Parents  will  say,  “Well, 
why  send  Mary  to  your  small  collie 
when  the  state  university  with  its 
larger  opportunities  also  has  a  larger 
group  of  students  working  with  a  pas¬ 
tor  of  our  denomination  ?”  Really, 
from  a  church  point  of  view,  why  may 
not  the  implication  be  true  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  spend  funds  on 


student  pastors  in  colleges  which  are 
otherwise  going  concerns? 

For  the  administrators  there  are 
real  pains  involved  in  these  questioni 
The  easy  answers  are  all  being  worked 
to  death.  In  this  world  of  atomic 
realities  the  answer  is  often  given 
sternly  by  bearing  down  on  smoking 
and  dancing  while  raising  course  re¬ 
quirements  in  religion.  The  emphasH 
on  strict  behavior  rules  is  calculated 
to  appeal  to  parents  while  the  course 
load  is  the  obvious  way  to  increase 
student  knowledge  about  religion.  To 
the  student,  however,  these  answers 
seem  too  much  like  a  blast  from  a 
double  barrelled  shotgun. 

In  fact  the  whole  problem  of  religi¬ 
ous  emphasis  in  denominational  col¬ 
leges  is  aggravated  by  the  denomina¬ 
tional  connection  itself.  The  behaviw 
rules  are  greeted  as  puritanical  hang¬ 
overs  rather  than  as  reasonable  rules 
by  which  people  can  live  and  worit 
together.  The  courses  in  religion  are 
thought  of  too  often  as  propaganda 
efforts  to  jam  the  Bible  down  young 
throats  by  an  organization  professk*- 
ally  committed  to  building  the  church. 

No  Freedom  of  Inquiry 

Even  the  thoughtful  students  tend 
to  feel  that  religion  taught  in  a  church 
college  has  no  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 
All  the  answers  are  too  well  fixed  ia 
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idvance.  Nobody  is  ever  encouraged, 
for  example,  to  study  several  religions 
and  arrive  at  his  own  destination  since 
courses  in  the  history  of  religion  seem 
to  be  treated  as  an  excuse  for  a  deroga- 
torv  comparison  with  Christianity. 

The  genuinely  liberal  professor  of 
religion  in  many  colleges  is  a  baffled 
man.  He  keenly  feels  the  sting  of  stu¬ 
dent  resentment  against  required  re¬ 
ligion  courses,  measures  this  against 
the  false  gods,  superstitions,  belliger¬ 
ent  intolerances  worshipped  on  all 
sides,  finally  bows  his  head  to  both 
storms  of  abuse  and  grimly  teaches 
what  he  knows.  Or  else  he  becomes 
the  jolly  fellow  sharing  poker  games 
in  the  dormitory  who  tries  to  preach 
his  gospel  with  the  joke  and  the  I’m- 
really-one-of-you  manner. 

The  Professor’s  Dilemma 

This  first  position  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  risks  because  students  have 
been  known  to  take  notes  in  classes  to 
be  used  later  in  church  counsels  of  the 
mighty  in  trials  against  the  hapless 
professor  who  like  most  of  us  has  a 
family  need  for  job  security.  The 
serious  professor  usually  suspects  he 
is  a  failure.  His  appraisal  of  teach¬ 
ing  results  is  too  persistently  realistic 
to  ever  let  him  feel  that  he  is  doing 
well.  He  is  depressed  but  often  de¬ 
termined  to  find  a  better  approach. 
The  joker,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
is  too  carried  away  by  his  social  suc¬ 
cess  to  judge  his  own  teaching  with 
anything  less  than  the  jolly  view.  His 
personal  adjustment  to  campus  life  is 
good.  Privately  his  colleagues  think 
he  is  watering  Christianity  down  to 
the  student  level  rather  than  elevating 
them  to  the  religious  values. 

This  whole  situation  is  lamentable 
only  if  one  has  no  better  way  of  meet¬ 


ing  it  than  by  blindly  requiring  more 
religion  courses,  a  practice  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  influence  in  col¬ 
leges  today  as  part  of  a  general  post¬ 
war  effort  to  get  our  feet  back  on  old 
well  trodden  ground  after  the  chaos 
of  war’s  uncertainties.  Administra¬ 
tors  love  to  emphasize  that  science  has 
proven  to  be  a  false  god,  that  it  gives 
us  only  the  means  to  life  and  death 
but  not  the  directing  values.  This 
great  if  banal  discovery  prompts  the 
curriculum  committees  to  cut  deeper 
into  the  elective  margin  in  favor  of  re¬ 
quired  religion.  Watching  student  re¬ 
action  one  can  sometimes  feel  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  mission  before  it  even 
starts.  We  shall  have  to  think  fur¬ 
ther  than  that. 

In  the  first  place  one  feels  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  taught  too  much  from  a  sub¬ 
ject  matter  angle  as  though  there  was 
a  body  of  information  to  somehow  get 
over  which  would  automatically  make 
the  student  religious.  Perhaps  we 
should  study  the  student  himself  a  bit 
further,  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
actual  religious  experience  however 
primitive,  learn  his  emotional  needs 
and  accept  these  as  a  firm  base  for 
arousing  his  interest,  guiding  that  in¬ 
to  channels  promising  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  after  college. 

Basis  for  Teaching 

One  may  say  that  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  arts  as  well  as  of  religion. 
Failure  to  root  one’s  teaching  in  the 
student’s  actual  experience  too  often 
bums  the  student  out  so  to  speak. 
Glow  and  emote  all  you  will  about  the 
arts  and  religion,  if  the  student  has 
no  similar  emotional  attitude  gained 
from  personal  experiences,  then  he 
will  increasingly  resent  your  teaching. 
People  will  respond  a  few  times  to  the 
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highest  blown  abetractions,  their 
spines  will  tingle  with  the  implied 
promise  of  thrilling  experience  which, 
if  not  forthcoming,  means  a  letdown, 
a  feeling  of  being  cheated  in  the  very 
area  of  life  which  should  yield  the 
most.  Once  this  process  is  complete 
we  have  before  us  a  student  whose 
mind  is  practically  slammed  shut  to 
further  teaching  of  that  sort,  a  dutiful 
Sunday  religionist  at  best. 

Academic  Improvements 

Here  and  there  teaching  methods 
have  been  tried  which  promise  an  im¬ 
provement  even  on  the  academic  level. 
For  example,  the  required  religion  tea¬ 
ching  has  sometimes  been  taken  out  of 
the  religion  department  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  courses  in  humanities 
where  religion  is  presented  along  with 
the  arts,  sciences,  philosophies,  and 
politics  of  the  periods  under  study, 
presented  in  its  natural  setting  as  one 
of  the  influences  making  up  the  web 
of  history. 

Some  college  budgets  can  be  stretched 
far  enough  to  permit  bringing  in  vis¬ 
iting  lecturers  from  the  non-Christian 
religions  to  discuss  their  faiths  in  the 
historical  setting  under  consideration. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  particular  reli¬ 
gions  is  presented  not  just  in  its  dis¬ 
tilled  purity  of  teaching  but  in  its  so¬ 
cial  context  as  a  revolutionary  force 
acting  and  acted  upon,  in  its  cultural 
pattern  as  a  sponsor  or  enemy  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Studied  in  this 
way  one  feels  no  pressure  to  “'belong.” 
There  are  no  follow-up  lectures  prov¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  Christianity. 
Here  in  the  humanities  a  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  is  possible. 

Although  the  absence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  character  in  such  teaching  is 
a  strength  in  that  it  removes  student 


felt  needs  for  defending  himself 
against  the  “saved,”  it  often  fails  to 
satisfy  the  professor  of  religion  com¬ 
pletely  if  he  feels  the  obligation  to 
bring  the  student  out  to  some  commit¬ 
ment.  The  humanities  approach  U 
inadequate  for  this  reason  even  though 
it  does  squarely  meet  the  student  ne^ 
for  intellectual  independence  from  his 
life-long  “mother  knows  best”  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  humanities  he  will  learn 
at  a  time  in  his  life  when  preaching 
only  aggravates  him  into  an  attention 
getting  “atheism.”  Departments  of 
religion  will  perhaps  do  well  to  let 
their  wares  be  presented  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  program  where  students  meet 
much  of  the  college  subject  matter  for 
the  first  time  and  decide  on  their  ma¬ 
jors.  This  is  the  natural  approach. 
Is  it  all  ? 

Characteristics  of  Youth 

College  youth  has  other  striking 
characteristics  which  have  heretofore 
been  drained  off  in  conference  and 
campus  social  life:  his  capacity  for 
enthusiastic  loyalties,  his  urge  to  be  a 
success  socially,  to  be  “on  the  team,” 
a  partisan  spirit  very  tiring  to  hij 
elders,  a  rip-roaring  black  and  white 
sort  of  judgment-making  which  sweeps 
him  into  group  memberships  destined 
to  shake  the  entire  world  no  less.  He 
likes  to  'be  passionately  “saved”  at  re¬ 
ligious  conferences,  he  soapboxes  for 
this  or  that  radical  party,  he  tries  to 
run  campus  politics,  all  depending  on 
background  and  general  vitality. 
Even  the  “weak  sisters”  do  their  best 
to  socially  qualify  for  a  fraternity  or 
chess  club. 

In  all  these  activities  a  strong  key¬ 
note  is  the  need  for  actual  participa¬ 
tion! 

The  contrast  with  this  in  the 
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academic  life  ia  distressingly  sharp 
for  here  there  is  much  talk  about  re¬ 
ligion,  but  experiences  at  best  are 
vicarious.  Other  departments  in  con¬ 
trast  have  long  since  added  courses 
such  as  creative  writing  so  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  participate  in  the  problem  of 
expressing  his  ideas  and  emotions, 
however  purile,  in  the  king^s  English, 
an  exercise  seldom  leading  to  impor¬ 
tant  authorship  professionally  but  one 
which  does  build  a  respect  for  the 
craft  of  writing.  For  those  students 
Hardy  is  a  good  writer  because  they 
have  tried  their  own  hand  at  similar 
problems  and  found  them  tough.  To 
our  parents  Hardy  was  good  or  bad 
because  teacher  said  so.  For  the  same 
reason  most  college  art  departments 
have  taken  the  stress  off  art  history 
courses  burdened  with  much  scholarly 
talk  ahoui  art  in  favor  of  studio  work 
designed  to  train  the  eye  and  mind,  to 
increase  the  actual  sensitivity  of  the 
student  to  design  values  so  that  he 
will  have  his  own  basis  for  judging 
art  by  himself. 

Learning  by  Doing 

The  whole  idea  of  learning  by  do¬ 
ing  stressed  by  John  Dewey  has  per¬ 
haps  not  been  tried  out  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion  to  anything  like  the 
full  extent  for  lack  of  a  program  and 
also  because  religious  leaders  are  loath 
to  let  go  of  the  student,  to  let  him  have 
the  reins  as  he  ventures  into  learning 
situations.  After  all  he  might  not 
come  out  religious!  (Not  that  he 
comes  out  of  college  courses  that  way 
either.) 

The  suggestion  here  is  to  put  stu¬ 
dents  into  situations  where  they  will 
both  test  such  beliefs  as  they  think 
they  have  and  also  where  they  will 
have  to  generate  something  like  re¬ 


ligion  to  keep  afloat  at  all.  For  ex- 
antple,  some  theological  students  have 
spent  vacations  acting  as  orderlies  in 
institutions  for  the  insane  where  they 
meet  human  nature  drawn  out  to  the 
extremes,  where  they  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  resourcs  of  human  nature, 
its  strengths  and  also  its  ability  to  fool 
itself,  to  recognize  fake  religion  for 
the  ego-mania  it  is,  and  also  perhaps 
to  see  religion  operating  in  a  positive 
role  of  personality  integration  among 
both  patients  and  staff. 

Students  have  also  been  encouraged 
in  some  places  to  get  into  the  social 
struggle  by  working  for  relief  agen¬ 
cies  or  summer  work  camps  such  as 
the  Friends  conduct,  teaching  trade 
union  classes,  serving  as  counselors  at 
fresh  air  camps,  even  doing  “leg 
work”  for  political  parties  in  an  effort 
to  see  how  they  function.  Let  the 
student  carry  with  him  echoes  of  the 
Sermon  On  the  Mount  into  the 
rougher  waters  beyond  home  and  col¬ 
lege  calm,  let  him  work  for  a  summer 
in  a  reformatory  for  example,  let  him 
meet  the  children,  learn  to  like  them, 
and  above  all  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  why  they  are  there  at  all. 
Then  let  him  bring  all  his  experiences 
back  to  college  in  the  fall  where  he 
can  see  how  the  problems  have  been 
met  historically,  where  his  partial  ex¬ 
periences  can  be  related  to  those  of 
other  students  and  beyond  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  great  leaders  of  all  lands.  The 
proportion  of  nine  months  study  to 
three  of  experience  will  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  be  justified  because  a 
little  rough  and  tumble  living  will 
stimulate  great  quantities  of  thinking. 

A  New  Job 

There  is  here,  therefore,  no  pro¬ 
posal  that  religious  instruction  be 
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scrapped.  The  religion  department  ia 
not  out  of  a  job.  In  fact  it  takes  on 
a  new  one,  that  of  directing  students 
into  promising  learning  situations 
and  then  carrying  through  during  the 
period  of  intensive  following  up. 
Such  a  program  should  prove  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  any  faculty  which  has  been 
prone  to  lean  heavily  on  pat  answers 
much  too  brittle  for  students  awake 
to  flesh  and  blood  problems. 

What  otherwise  are  we  doing  with 
our  religious  instruction  ?  What  is 
the  function  of  theology,  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  and  psychology  of 
religion  if  not  to  make  religious  ex¬ 
perience  meaningful  ?  The  student 
who  has  never  felt  the  loss  of  ego  in 
a  more  inclusive  integration  can  study 
mysticism  only  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  student  who  has  never  felt 
the  conflict  between  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  his  attitude  towards 
war,  the  slums,  and  other  races  can 
never  study  ethics  except  on  a  shallow 
plane,  bookish  theorizing  about  his 
personal  behavior  in  relation  to  a  few 
other  individuals  without  any  con¬ 


sciousness  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
participant  in  our  social  system. 

These  are  all  questions  which  any 
well  organized  humanities  program 
will  raise  on  the  intellectual  level.  An 
alert  department  of  religion  will  nour¬ 
ish  these  interests,  build  on  them  by 
a  teaching  system  integrated  with  field 
work  even  if  most  of  this  has  to  take 
place  during  the  summer.  Admittedly 
this  is  primarily  a  program  for  re¬ 
ligion  majors  yet  not  exclusively  so 
because  any  teaching  of  so  much  vital¬ 
ity  invariably  spreads  out  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  other  students  hearing 
of  the  work,  spreads  out  also  because 
the  field  work  itself  may  well  lead  re¬ 
ligion  students  into  other  fields  such 
as  sociology,  industrial  relations,  and 
related  fields. 

This  is  a  starting  point  for  a  re¬ 
ligious  program  which  only  a  denom¬ 
inational  college  is  likely  to  undertake, 
an  adventure  in  education,  sufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  the  existance  of 
the  small  college.  New  educational 
approaches  are  often  like  thin  ice 
where  large  universities  will  follow 
after  small  colleges  have  dared. 
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Otothic  England.  A  Surrey  of  National 
Culture,  1300-1550.  By  John  Harrey. 
New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1947. 
XrV  and  242  pages.  $7.50. 

Octhic  England  is  a  superbly  illustrated 
volume  presenting  the  story  of  English 
art  between  the  Black  Death  and  the  Re¬ 


formation.  Architecture,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  music  and 
poetry  are  considered.  The  volume  is  a 
splendid  one  for  students  interested  in 
the  social  and  artistic  history  of  an  often 
neglected  period  in  the  development  of 
human  culture. 


The  Matrix  0/ Dewey’s 

Theory  0/ Education 

By  JOHN  K.  McCREAKY 
Sarah  Lawrence  College, 

BronxvUle,  New  York 


That  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  John  Dewey  instituted 
and  gradually  achieved  a  funda¬ 
mental  shift  in  American  pedagogy 
is  a  fact  known  universally  among 
educators.  The  context  within  which 
this  development  occurred  is  far  from 
being  generally  understood.  This  arti¬ 
cle  proposes  to  present  briefly  the 
highly  interesting  story  of  philosophic 
motivation  which  impelled  “the  dean 
of  American  philosophers”  to  attempt 
a  radical  transformation  in  educa¬ 
tional  methodology.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  his  “progressivism”  is  best  under¬ 
stood. 

1 

Absolutism  vs.  Problem-Solving. — 
When  Dewey  was  in  college  the  phil¬ 
osophical  doctrine  of  absolute  idealism 
prevailed  in  America;  in  England  too 
it  was  dominant.  Dewey’s  main 
teacher  at  Johns  Hopkins,  G.  S.  Mor¬ 
ris,  had  taken  his  fundamental  cue 
from  Hegel.  Hence,  Dewey’s  start  as 
a  thinker  and  educator  reveals  him  to 
be  a  child  of  his  day,  even  if  only 
temporarily. 

Beginning  his  work  as  a  psychol¬ 
ogist,  Dewey  sought  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  discover  a  satisfactory  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mental  processes,  especially 
where  the  problem  of  method  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  says: 

The  verj'  essence  of  psychology  as  meth- 
od  is  that  it  treats  of  experience  in  its 
rbsolute  totality,  not  setting  up  some  one 

1  “Psychology  as  Philosophic  Method 


aspect  of  it  to  account  for  the  whole,  as, 
for  example,  our  physical  erolutionists  do, 
nor  yet  attempting  to  determine  its  na¬ 
ture  from  something  outside  of  and  be¬ 
yond  itself,  as,  for  example,  our  so-called 
empirical  psychologists  hare  done.i 

Thus,  in  the  genesis  of  Dewey’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  only  the  Absolute  is  real, 
being  at  once  the  origin  and  aim  of 
human  thought.  Both  in  logic  and  in 
ethics  his  early  thought  is  marked  by 
a  concern  for  the  nature  of  the  Ab¬ 
solute.  Hegel,  as  interpreted  by  his 
contemporaries,  was  the  main  inspira¬ 
tion  of  this  concern.  But  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Dewey  found  a  new  interest,  growing 
out  of  practical  engrossments;  and  in 
School  cmd  Society,  published  in  1899, 
he  stated  the  methods  he  found  useful 
in  a  “progressive”  school  for  children 
and  the  philosophy  he  assumed  in  his 
program.  We  are  specially  interested 
in  this  philosophy,  or  matrix,  of  his 
theory  of  education. 

This  philosophy  is,  broadly,  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  role  of  reflective 
thinking  in  the  life  of  human  beings. 
While  some  of  his  absolutism  clings  to 
him,  the  shift  is  radical,  and  carries 
him  to  the  concept  of  philosophy  as 
problem-solving.  Dewey  makes  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  of  the  fact  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  intelligence  operates  at  nodal 
points,  particular  junctures  of  experi¬ 
ence,  demanding  decision  and  action. 
General  rules  are  not  suflficient,  since 
the  reflective  individual  constantly  en- 
,”  Mind,  (I88S). 
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counters  new  situations  which  are 
unique.  Principles  drawn  from  ex¬ 
perience  are  tentative,  ever  subject  to 
retest  and  revision.  New  facts  call 
for  new  theories. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  above  is 
simply  a  sound  warning  against  hasty 
generalization.  But  if  we  tske 
Dewey’s  theory  as  worked  out  in  sci¬ 
ence,  we  see  its  implications  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  “Knowing,”  he  tells  us,  “always 
has  a  particular  purpose,  and  its  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  a  function  of  its  condi¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  additional 
ones  which  are  brought  to  bear.  Every 
reflective  knowledge,  in  other  words, 
has  a  specific  task  which  is  set  by  a 
concrete  and  empirical  situation.”* 

Knowledge  as  such  is  a  chimera. 
You  cannot  talk  about  a  subject-mat¬ 
ter  as  such.  It  is  sensible  only  to  re¬ 
fer  to  knowledge  of  subject-matter 
as  seen  in  a  particular  problem.  There 
is  no  other  science.  The  assumption 
of  an  epistemology  as  representing 
reality  independent  of  and  prior  to 
particular  cognitive  acts,  is  ruled  out. 
Knowledge  is  limited  to  concrete  par¬ 
ticular  functions  in  practical  problem¬ 
solving.  Hence,  Dewey  turns  from 
the  totalistic  metaphysics  he  had  in¬ 
herited  and  finds  instead  an  instru¬ 
mental  function  of  intelligence  which 
“involves  the  doctrine  that  the  origin, 
structure,  and  purpose  of  knowing  are 
such  as  to  render  nugatory  any  whole¬ 
sale  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
Being.”* 

In  many  respects  Dewey’s  doctrine 
resembles  that  of  Bertrand  Russell’s 
“theory  of  perspectives.”  The  point 
of  view  of  the  individual  is  character¬ 
ized  by  his  location  and  his  personal 
5  Op.  eit.,  p.  264. 


constitution.  Knowledge  never  gets  1 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  personal  per¬ 
spectives.  As  we  shall  later  observe,  ^ 
this  view  has  its  diflSculties.  Before  | 
criticizing  his  epistemology  it  is  essen-  * 
tial  to  hear  him  out. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Dewey, 
in  his  Experience  and  Nature,  again 
shifted  his  position.  Instead  of  elim¬ 
inating  metaphysics  from  philosophy, 
he  seeks  to  reconstruct  it.  This  work 
is  undertaken  also  in  the  book  titled 
The  Reconstruction  of  Philosophy. 
Logic  is  utilized,  not  against  ontology, 
but  in  the  formulation  of  a  new  theory 
of  reality.  Dewey  wants  to  know  the 
nature  of  “Nature”  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  also  the  nature  of  our  knowledge 
of  it.  From  this  seemingly  naive  posi¬ 
tion  Dewey  proceeds. 

On  the  first  point,  Dewey  considers 
the  “existents”  (or  facts)  that  con¬ 
stitute  nature.  He  finds  that  while 
they  may  be  relaiioncdly  determined  in 
part,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  imply¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  qualitatively  and 
individually  unique.  On  the  latter 
point,  Dewey  is  concerned  to  prove 
that  knowledge  is  of  relatione  among 
existents.  “Everything  that  exists  in 
as  far  as  it  is  known  and  knowable  is 
in  interaction  with  other  things.  It 
is  associated,  as  well  as  solitary, 
single.”^  “All  this  in  effect  is  equival¬ 
ent  to  seizing  upon  relations  of  events 
as  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge.”* 
While  Dewey  does  not  think  that 
knowledge  should  be  occupied  with 
unique  qualities  of  existents,  yet 
knowledge  and  our  immediate  experi¬ 
ence  combine  in  giving  us  the  rela- 


a  Etsaya  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  12.  (Italics  Dewey’s). 

3  “Some  Implications  of  Anti-Intellectualism,”  Journal  of  Philo$ophy,  etc.,  VII 
(1910),  478;  quoted  by  W.  T.  Feldman  in  The  Philosophy  of  John  Detcey,  p.  4. 

4  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  175. 
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tions  or  togetherness  of  existence  plus 
qualitative  uniqueness. 

The  two  points,  then,  are  handled 
by  Dewey  in  such  a  way  that  “nature 
has  both  an  irreducible,  brute,  unique 
‘itselfness’  in  everything  which  exists 
and  also  a  connection  of  each  thing 
(which  is  just  what  it  is)  with  other 
things  such  that  without  them  it  ‘can 
neither  be  nor  be  conceived.’  ”®  Thus 
in  the  forty  years  (roughly  the  last 
fifteen  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  twenty-five  of  the  twentieth) 
of  Dewey’s  thought  which  we  now 
merely  glance  at,  a  great  alteration  is 
evident.  As  Feldman  puts  it: 

In  18S6  he  thought  it  possible  to  trans¬ 
cend  the  limits  involved  in  our  individual 
standpoints  and  to  attain  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute; 
but  he  now  infers  from  essentially  the 
same  premises  that  each  of  us  is  bound 
to  his  own  particular  perspective  and  that 
‘reality-from-a-perspective’  is  all  that  can 
be  known.T 

Dewey  says: 

There  are  an  indefinite  multitude  of 
heres,  nows,  and  perspectives.  As  many 
as  there  are  existences.  To  swallow  them 
up  in  one  all-embracing  substance  is, 
moreover,  to  make  the  latter  unknowable ; 
it  is  the  logical  premise  of  a  complete 
agnosticism.s 


particularly  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  the  essential  point  is  the  prim¬ 
acy  given  to  the  senses  as  the  basis  of 
all  knowledge;  in  rationalism,  which 
empiricism  opposed,  and  which  had 
been  developed  by  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
and  Leibniz,  “innate  ideas”  are  assert¬ 
ed  to  exist  in  man  (related  especially 
to  mathematics  and  morals)  and  the 
cognitive  aspect  of  experience  is  held 
to  be  primary. 

For  Dewey,  experience  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  interplay  of  organism 
and  environment,  with  the  cognitive 
constituting  a  small  but  important 
part  of  a  biophysical  function.  His 
mature  view  is  that  nature  reveals  the 
human  being  as  possessing  reflective 
knowledge  of  “objects”  as  presented 
to  the  senses.  Dewey’s  empiricism 
consists,  first,  in  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  organism’s  continuity  with  na¬ 
ture  or  natural  processes.  Secondly, 
since  it  is  possessed  of  awareness,  it 
has  an  immediate,  relatively  encapsu¬ 
lated  type  of  experience.  The  inter¬ 
play  of  nature  and  man  gives  us  a 
sound  empirical  philosophy.  Whether 
this  procedure  provides  the  basis  for 
knowledge  which  is  adequate  may  also 
be  considered  later. 


Thus  far  the  evidence  for  the 
character  of  Dewey’s  thought  indicates 
a  movement  from  absolutism,  toward 
particularism,  involving  problems 
realistically  conceived  (as  opposed  to 
the  mentalistic  assumptions  of  the 
idealism  he  had  formerly  embraced). 
This  led  to  his  frank  empiricism.  All 
“rationalism”  must  be  limited  by  this 
context. 

2 

Dewey’s  Empiricism. — In  the  phil¬ 
osophy  or  empiricism,  as  developed 


Nature  and  man’s  experience  of  it 
are  covered  by  the  term  empiricism. 
The  mutual  implications  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  of  reality  are  important  for  all 
investigations,  scientific,  religious, 
educational.  At  any  rate,  Dewey  has 
sought  a  synthesis  of  the  larger  and 
the  more  limited  aspects  of  man’s  re-, 
lations  to  nature.  As  we  study  his 
many  works,  especially  The  Quest  for 
Certainty,  we  note  that  this  empiric¬ 
ism  is  linked  (as  is  usual)  with  real¬ 
ism,  and  at  times  (as  is  not  unusual) 


6  Journal  of  Philoiophy,  XXIV  (1927),  63. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

8  Quoted  by  Feldman,  ibid.,  source  unstated. 
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becomes  merged  with  phenomenalism 
— this  latter  doctrine  placing  heavier 
emphasis  on  immediate  experience 
than  upon  its  objective  conditions. 

Following  from  the  foregoing  is  a 
Deweyan  emphasis  which  has  with 
some  justification  led  to  the  common 
comment  that  hig  philosophy  is  that 
of  the  business  man ;  it  is  his  practical 
emphasis. 

3 

Practicalism, — In  Dewey  there  is  a 
strain  of  thought  which  we  need  not 
specially  develop,  but  which  forms  a 
supplementary  basis  (along  with  his 
“immediate  empiricism”)  for  his 
practicalism;  it  is  the  strain  of  tem- 
poralism.  Influenced  no  doubt  by 
Bergson  and  James  he  sees  time  to  be 
a  condition  outside  of  which  conscious¬ 
ness  never  functions — indeed,  never 
exists.  Hence,  the  Jamesean  view  that 
we  do  not  live  in  a  fixed,  “block  uni¬ 
verse,”  but  are  involved  in  a  “world 
in  the  making,”  is  taken  over  by 
Dewey — though  even  in  his  idealist 
days  he  had  rect^ized  the  importance 
of  time. 

Consonant  with  Bergson  and  J ames 
is  Dewey’s  doctrine  that  what  is  real 
is  ever  changing.  What  is  important 
in  his  statement  of  the  matter  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  difference  that  knowl¬ 
edge  (“creative  intelligence”)  can 
make  in  the  transformation  of  reality. 
It  is  here  that  his  practicalism  comes 
to  the  fore.  Dewey  is  not  disposed 
to  talk  of  “a  sentiment  of  rationality” 
as  James  had  done.  He  knows  the 
biological  matrix  of  the  reflective  pro¬ 
cess,  as  James  did ;  but  for  him,  think¬ 
ing  (reason)  makes  a  distinct  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is  here  that,  at  least  in  em¬ 
phasis,  he  parts  company  with  James. 
The  most  important  strain  in  Dewey’s 


thought  is  his  belief  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  reflective  thinking,  seen  at  its 
best  in  problem-solving. 

Since  Dewey’s  philosophy  is  basic¬ 
ally  a  faith  in  creative  intelligence,  or 
reflective  thought,  he  requires  not  the 
“block  universe”  of  the  absolutists, 
but  the  changing  flux  of  events  as 
known  in  immediate  experience,  as 
the  sphere  within  which  it  may  best 
function.  He  appears  to  move  from 
absolutism  through  a  brief  period  of 
realism  and  on  to  phenomenalism. 
The  temporal  flux  requires  practical 
control.  Since  all  existents  are  in  con¬ 
tinuous  passage,  crumbling  before  the 
gnawing  tooth  of  time,  reflection  pro¬ 
vides  a  brief  but  useful  instrument  of 
mastery.  Though  this  cognitive  con¬ 
sciousness  by  no  means  reflects  reality, 
it  may  reshape  it.  In  so  doing  we  use 
“ideas.”  These  are  expressed  as 
judgments  which  are  incomplete, 
hypothetical,  their  truth  or  falsity 
being  constituted  by  their  results.  The 
issue  of  action  is  itself  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  judgment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dewey  finds  consciousness  it¬ 
self  only  in  practical,  problematic  sit¬ 
uations;  ideas  too  are  “problematic 
objects.”  This  is  a  rather  difficult 
concept  which,  while  it  has,  perhaps, 
some  foundation,  requires  later  evalua¬ 
tion. 

4 

The  Qwest  for  Certainty. — Dewey’s 
book  of  the  title.  The  Quest  for  Cer¬ 
tainty,  is  perhaps  his  most  important 
Here  we  find  pragmatism  extended  to 
instrumentalism,  and  employing  P. 
W.  Bridgman’s  operationalism  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  latter’s  The  Logic  of 
Modem  Physics.  Bridgman  teachea 
that  what  any  concept  means  i* 
equivalent  to  a  set  of  steps,  or  opera¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  idea  is  synonymous 
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with  a  corresponding  set  of  operations. 
Dewey  wholeheartedly  accepts  this 
point  of  view.  He  believes  that  it  is 
entirely  in  line  with  his  own  position. 
All  concepts  are  equal  to  operations. 
Hence,  throughout  the  book,  The 
Quest  for  Certainty,  he  says : 

Ideas  are  not  statements  of  what  is  or 
has  been,  but  of  acts  to  be  performed. 

All  conceptions,  all  intellectual  descrip¬ 
tions,  must  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
operations,  actual  or  imagrinatively  possi¬ 
ble. 

Thou^fht,  our  conceptions  and  ideas,  are 
desiipiations  of  operations  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  or  already  performed. 

To  judge  that  this  object  is  sweet  .  .  . 
Ls  to  predict  that  when  it  is  tasted — that 
is,  subjected  to  a  specific  operation — a 
certain  consequence  will  ensue.O 

Thus  “operations  to  he  performed” 
indicates  what  is  called  Dewey’s 
“futurism.”  What  we  “refer  to”  in 
our  ideas  or  operations  are  our  future 
acts.  However  Dewey  admits  that 
some  of  our  references  are  present  or 
past.  He  even  refines  the  theory  to 
include  the  quality  of  any  experienced 
operation.  But  basically  Dewey’s 
doctrine  is  that  no  concept  has  mean¬ 
ing  apart  from  operations  through 
which  the  object  or  event  to  which  the 
concept  refers  may  be  discovered. 
Operations  are  required  to  verify  the 
existence  of  the  object  which  we  refer 
to.  A  broad  scope  exists  for  such 
operations,  since  they  may  have  to  do 
with  the  past  or  the  future,  what  is  or 
what  may  be.  It  is  quite  legitimate, 
therefore,  to  talk  al)out  qualities  or 
relations  which  are  in  fact  not  experi¬ 
enced  providing  we  show  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  may  be.  We 
shall  reserve  comment  on  Dewey’s 

9 
10 
11 
12 


doctrine  here  until  total  evaluation  is 
offered. 

The  “futurism”  of  Dewey  stands 
out  in  The  Quest  for  Certainty.  He 
says  that  if  we  are  “given  data  which 
locate  the  nature  of  [a]  problem, 
there  is  ev<^ed  a  thought  of  an  opera- 
tion  which  if  put  into  execution  may 
eventuate  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
trouble  or  doubt  which  evoked  inquiry 
will  he  resolved.”*®  All  judgments 
would,  in  this  case,  be  predictive.  Yet 
there  are,  in  fact,  judgments  about  the 
past,  as  Dewey  and  Lovejoy  discussed 
years  ago  in  The  Journal  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  His  consequent  modification  of 
futurism  elicited  his  statement:  “I 
have  tried  to  show  that  knowledge 
where  the  past  is  implicated  is  logic¬ 
ally  knowledge  of  past-as-connected- 
with-present-or-future.”** 

Since  knowing  is  one  kind  of  inter¬ 
action  which  goes  on  within  the  world, 
it  is  important  that  observation  play 
an  essential  role  in  what  is  known. 
The  procedure  of  Dewey  requires  the 
redefinition  of  thinking  and  knowing 
so  as  to  include  in  their  meaning  and 
signification  the  overt,  physical  acts 
which  always  accompany  them.  The 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  John 
Watson,  Dewey’s  contemporary,  is 
evident.  Hence  Dewey  says:  “Instru¬ 
mentalism  means  a  behaviorist  theory 
of  thinking  and  knowing.”** 

If  in  the  process  of  creative  intelli¬ 
gence,  whereby  knowledge  or  thinking 
makes  great  differences  in  reality,  we 
are  to  understand  the  differences,  un¬ 
derstanding  can  be  achieved  only  in 
the  operational  sense.  “To  form  ideas 
whose  worth  is  to  be  judged  by  what 
exists  independently  of  them  is  not,” 


The  Quest  for  Certainty,  pp.  137-38,  114,  118. 

Ibid.,  p.  123  (italics  ours). 

Journal  of  Philosophy,  XIX  (1922),  309;  quoted  by  Feldman,  op.  cit.,  p.  56f. 
Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  331f. 
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aajs  Dewey,  “a  function  that .  .  .  goes 
on  within  nature  or  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence  there.”**  This  would  be  the  view 
of  idealism — i.e.  that  ideas  are  some¬ 
how  trans-natural ;  Dewey  opposes  the 
doctrine  with  the  further  assertion: 
“Ideas  that  are  plans  of  operations  to 
be  performed  are  integral  factors  in 
actions  which  change  the  face  of  the 
world,”*^  Here  Dewey’s  doctrine  of 
creative  intelligence  is  such  that  the 
difference  reflective  thinking  makes 
reaches  the  level  of  novelty.  “To 
catch  mind  in  its  connexion  with  the 
entrance  of  the  novel  into  the  course 
of  the  world  is  to  be  on  the  road  to  see 
that  intelligence  is  itself  the  most 
promising  of  all  novelties.”*® 

The  efficacy  of  intelligence  by  which 
novelties  are  brought  into  the  world 
is  the  most  characteristic  plank  in 
Dewey’s  philosophic  platform,  on 
which  is  founded  his  entire  view  of 
progressive  education.  In  his  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Education,  published  in 
1916,  he  asserts  by  implication  that 
the  children  and  youth  of  this  century 
have  been  wronged ;  the  democratic 
ideal  is  not  realized  either  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  or  in  our  schools.  Experience 
has  not  been  seen  to  be  a  growth 
organically  grounded  in  nature ;  above 
all,  it  has  not  been  seen  to  be  unique 
in  the  sense  that  each  individual 
(whom  democracy  champions)  is  cap¬ 
able  of  a  novel  experience  in  his  edu¬ 
cative  process. 

Thus  we  see  a  most  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  philosophy  and  edu¬ 
cation.  It  becomes  manifest  that  phil¬ 
osophic  theory  makes  a  difference  in 
educational  endeavor;  if  it  does  not, 
then  both  philosophy  and  education 
become  artificial.  Dewey  charges,  in 

13  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  I37f. 

14  Ibid. 
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fact,  that  the  latter  has  generally  been 
the  case.  Hence,  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  basic  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  dispositions  toward  the  natural 
world,  including  man,  philosophy  is 
equated  with  the  general  theory  of 
education.  Practically  this  amounts 
to  the  double  function  of  (1)  criticiz¬ 
ing  existing  goals  for  education,  and 
(2)  distinguishing  between  aims 
which  have  become  outdated  and  those 
which  may  be  reconstructed  to  suit 
present  social  needs.  Thus,  for 
Dewey,  education  becomes  a  labora¬ 
tory  wherein  philosophical  doctrines 
are  pragmatically  tested.  Hence  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  must  be  re¬ 
vised  concurrently  with  changes  in  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  industrial  life. 

As  W.  K.  Wright  has  pointed  out,** 
both  James  and  Dewey,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  pragmatism  and  instrumen¬ 
talism,  believe  that  truth  is  revealed 
in  action,  but  whereas  James’s  interest 
was  religious,  Dewey’s  is  social  and 
educational.  They  both  reject  the 
Absolute  of  idealism  and  insist  upon 
the  novelties  which  constantly  arise  in 
experience;  in  light  of  the  unique 
emergence  of  creative  ideas  “our  hu¬ 
man  truths”  (F.C.S.  Schiller)  must 
be  continuously  revised  and  recon¬ 
structed.  Hence,  “the  quest  for  ce^ 
tainty,”  in  science,  society,  education, 
is  never-ending  but  progressively  sat¬ 
isfying  as  ideas  are  found  useful  in 
experience.  Man  may  be  discouraged 
in  having  his  absolutes  taken  from 
him,  as  the  little  child  soon  learns  that 
“there  is  no  Santa  Claus.”  However, 
hope  is  restored  when  the  necessity 
and  satisfaction  of  being  one’s  own 
Santa  Claus  is  recognized.  This  calls 
for  strenuous  living  and  “high”  think- 


Creative  Intelligence,  p.  66. 

A  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1941),  p.  541. 
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ing,  qualities  which  J ames  and  Dewey 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  concept  of 
democracy. 

5 

Naturalism. — Previous  discussion 
has  indicated,  here  and  there,  the 
organic  continuity  of  man  and  nature. 
This  is  insisted  upon  in  Dewey’s 
thought,  to  this  very  day.  “Tradi¬ 
tional  theories  of  mind  and  its  organ 
of  knowledge  isolate  them  from  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  natural  world.  They 
are  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  sup¬ 
ernatural  or  extra-natural.”*’ 

Dewey’s  doctrine  of  continuity  is 
united  with  his  theory  of  knowledge, 
which  as  we  have  seen  has  to  do  with 
relations  among  existents.  But  this 
Icnou'ing  of  relations  among  existents 
of  nature  is  itself  continuous  with  and 
an  expression  of  nature.  Hence, 
Dewey’s  instrumentalism  is  a  natural¬ 
istic  theory  of  knowledge,  or  “truth,” 
mind  and  matter  being  alike  functions 
of  natural  events.  This  means  that  our 
individual  perspectives  of  knowledge 
are  natural  events  in  the  continuous 
flow  of  a  changing  reality;  yet  as 
events  they  may  be  unique.** 

While  Dewey  is  involved  here  in  a 
largely  theoretical  clarification,  his  in¬ 
terests  are  moral  as  well — hence  his  ex¬ 
tensive  writings  in  ethics.  He  sees 
“the  task  of  philosophy”  as  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  men’s  ideas  as  to  the  “so¬ 
cial  and  moral  strifes  of  their  own 
day.”*®  Dewey’s  moral  view  abandons 
any  guardianship  of  “fixed  realities, 
values  and  ideals”  and  seeks  a  new 
career  for  itself.  The  possibilities  of 
new  values  and  ideals  cry  out  for  ex¬ 


ploration.  (This  is  true  also  in  re¬ 
ligion;  indeed  Dewey  would  substi¬ 
tute  the  adjective  “religious”  for  the 
noun  “religion”  and  make  the  re¬ 
ligious  attitude  synonymous  with  lib¬ 
eralism.)®® 

Dewey’s  quite  recent  thought  re¬ 
veals  a  naturalistic  position  which  be¬ 
comes  identical  with  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  concept  of  “matter.”**  With¬ 
out  reducing  “mind”  to  “matter”  (in 
the  limited  sense  of  matter  held  in 
the  nineteenth  century),  Dewey  in¬ 
cludes  mind  in  matter  as  living  no- 
ture.  He  reaflirms  his  opposition  to 
supernatural  and  extranatural  doc¬ 
trines,  whether  of  the  Hebrew-Chris- 
tian  (mainly  Catholic)  tradition  or 
of  the  Kantian  transcendental  variety. 
Psychology,  individual  and  social,  is 
enmeshed  in  matter.  Undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vances  in  modern  physics  have  led 
Dewey  to  this  additional  assertion  of 
what  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  called  “the 
incorporation  of  man  in  nature.”  It 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  Dewey  with 
the  fallacy  of  “reduction  to,”  for  as 
we  have  noted,  he  is  simply  taking  a 
more  inclusive  view  of  the  concept  of 
matter. 

6 

Evaluation. — As  W.  T.  Feldman 
has  remarked:  “Dewey  is  one  of  the 
truly  seminal  minds  of  contemporary 
philosophy.”  Our  evaluation  of  his 
work  may  lay  bare  gaps  in  his  ability 
as  a  philosophic  analyst;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  the  force  of  his  ideas  in 
social  reform  and  particularly  in  the 
revision  of  educational  method.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  the  rise  of  experimental 


17  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  230. 

18  See  article  by  W.  Savery  in  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey,  edited  by  P.  A. 
Schilpp  (Northwestern  University  Press),  p.  498;  quot^  by  W.  T.  Feldman,  op.  cit. 

19  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  24. 

20  See  his  A  Common  Faith. 

21  First  essay  in  \aturalism  and  the  Human  Spirit,  edited  by  Y.  Krikorian  ((Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1944). 
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science,  Dewey  saw  the  quest  for 
certainty  in  education  and  social 
ideals  to  be  equally  problematic  as 
that  in  science.  His  whole  philosophy 
is  opposed  to  the  former  dogmatic, 
tenacious,  “intuitive”  assumptions  of 
absolutism.  The  humanities  arc  not 
exempt  from  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  scientific  research.  Our 
only  knowledge  consists  of  sets  of 
ideas  which  are  plastic  and  capable  of 
experimental  verification.  Change  in¬ 
vades  the  most  permanent  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  properties.  Hence  men 
must  “carve  out”  of  the  ceaseless  flux 
those  aspects  of  nature  which  will 
prove  operationally  satisfying,  and 
consequently,  “true”  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  truth  can  be  meaningful. 

We  may  undertake  at  this  point,  in 
light  of  the  entire  discussion,  a  brief 
evaluation  of  the  aspects  of  the  phil¬ 
osophic  matrix  in  which  Dewey’s  edu¬ 
cational  “ progress ivism”  is  set.  As 
previously  indicated,  some  points  in 
his  treatment  of  philosophy  require 
critical  comment. 

First,  we  find  Dewey  in  difiiculty 
when  he  asserts  that  knowledge  may 
not  claim  to  be  transindividual;  any 
claim  to  tnith  beyond  the  confines  of 
personal  perspectives  is  not  valid.  It 
would  seem  then  that  all  generality  of 
meaning  in  the  sense  of  common, 
valid  statements  would  be  outlawed  as 
untenable.  Since  the  autistic  purposes 
of  each  individual  vary,  undergoing 
continuous  change  due  to  fluctuating 
needs  and  interests,  stable  communi¬ 
cation  is  impossible.  The  skepticism 
Dewey  wishes  to  avoid  is  here  render¬ 
ed  inevitabla  Surely  “reflective  think¬ 
ing,”  if  it  is  to  be  socially  and  educa¬ 
tionally  meaningful,  must  be  capable 
of  indicating  basically  similar  mean¬ 
ings.  Dewey  seems  to  have  stopped 

22  Feldman,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

23  Op.  cit.,  p.  122. 


just  where  his  work  required  a  stroo^ 
conclusion,  namely,  as  to  how  our 
mittedly  autistic  standpoints  may  fin^ 
social  unity  by  reference  to  commot 
generalities  which  will  be  intelligilih 
and  valid  for  all.  The  quest  for  sadi 
generalities  has  been  achieved  to  u 
admirable  extent  in  science;  socUl 
and  educational  problems  await  the 
fruit  of  such  a  quest  in  those  fields.** 

Secondly,  w’e  saw  that  Dewey  usei 
the  term  “empiricism”  to  cover  the 
“objective”  world  of  nature  and  man’i 
“immediate”  experience  of  it.  At 
times  he  appears  to  view  scientific 
conceptions  as  indicative  of  objectiw 
relations  which  physical  objects  sue- 
tain  to  one  another;  at  other  times, 
fearing  that  such  objects  are  (with 
their  relations)  being  given  metaphy¬ 
sical  superiority,  he  swings  to  the  view 
that  they  are  merely  “instrumental” 
to  largely  physiological  non-cognitiw 
factors  of  experience  which  alone  giTt 
us  access  to  reality  (cp.  James,  Berf- 
son).  Through  all  his  work  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  svnthe- 
sis  of  this  double  account^  of  empiri¬ 
cism.^®  In  science  especially  it  in¬ 
volves  theoretical  difiiculty.  And  in 
the  theory’  of  education  and  society  it 
is  not  illuminating,  whatever  the  prtfr 
tical  consequences  of  Dewey’s  work  for 
these  fields  may  be.  He  appears  to 
have  two  empiricisms  with  the  proh 
lem  of  deciding  between  them,  or  pw’ 
haps  of  recognizing  that  there  are  two. 

Thirdly,  Dewey  asserts  that  the 
issue  of  action  is  itself  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  judgments  and  ideas.  Tbf 
terms  judgments  and  ideas  signib 
data  which  are  utilized  as  instrument! 
to  bring  into  existence  as  direct  ob¬ 
jects  of  consciousness  the  things  to 
which  we  refer.  But  we  frequently 
refer  to  objects  which  can  not  be  liter 
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illy  brought  into  future  experience. 
Dewey’s  doctrine  is  sound  for  many 
things  and  has  a  certain  affinity  with 
James’s  psychologically  bash'd  “will  to 
believe.”  But  enlargement  of  the 
view  to  include  everything  is  theore¬ 
tically  invalid.  Moreover,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  one  may  pose  the  question — 
in  connection  with  the  assertion  that 
the  issue  of  action  is  itself  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  judgments  and  ideas — 
Were  not  the  judgment  and  idea  some¬ 
how  true  in  the  first  place  if  they  are 
verified  in  experience?  Democracy, 
for  example?  Or,  in  science  nuclear 
fission?  Or,  in  education  problem- 
solving  as  fundamental  to  “good” 
learning  (as  Dewey  himself  showed)  ? 

Fourthly,  in  his  acceptance  of 
Bridgman’s  operationalism  Dewey  set 
forth  a  “futuristic”  view  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  ideas  or  concepts.  As  we  saw, 
he  modified  this  to  include  past  and 
present  events.  But  he  retains  the 
view  that  concepts  function  only  with 
reference  to  objects  as  dependent  on 
human  needs  or  purposes.  Indeed,  he 
will  not  admit  that  abstractions  (gen¬ 
eralities  from  experience)  can  be  real 
facts.  As  Feldman  astutely  points 
out,  he  makes  the  invalid  disjunction 
that  objects  must  be  either  autistic 
constructs  or  “old-fashioned  sub¬ 
stances.”  It  would  seem  that  facts 
in  the  world  of  physics  (either  at  the 
sub-atomic  or  gross  physical  level) 
may  be  real  constituents  of  nature  to 
which  concepts  may  be  made  to  refer 
or  not  refer.  Dewey  has  not  been  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  the  nature  of  objects.  At  times  he 
holds  that  objects  cannot  be  charac¬ 
terized  except  aiUistically ;  not  liking 
this  subjectivist  account  of  science,  he 

24  On  \Miitehead  see  A.  H,  Johnson’s 
tlon,”  in  Education,  June,  1946. 


seeks  to  point  out  objective  relations  in 
nature.  Driven  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis,  he  will  not  give  objects 
metaphysical  “superiority”  and  is  at 
last  driven  to  regard  them  as  purely 
instrumental  to  a  mainly  biological  ex¬ 
perience. 

Like  James,  the  epistemological 
Dewey  is  ultimately  subjective.  The 
interesting  paradox  is  that  this  stress 
on  the  individual  in  the  singular  led 
to  a  revolution  in  educational  theory 
with  excellent  results.  When  children 
and  adolescents  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  a  flexible  school-situation  and  learn 
“in  their  own  terms,”  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  wide  variety  of  creative 
thinking  was  presented.  Dewey  is  to 
be  given  the  utmost  credit  for  this 
achievement  in  pedagogical  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  in  the  principle  or  princi¬ 
ples  which  Dewey  discovered  and 
which  have  usually  been  popularly 
identified  as  “experimental”  or  “pro¬ 
gressive”  there  was  brought  to  view 
truth  which  had  been  somehow  there 
all  along.  It  took  the  force  of  a 
Dewey  to  bring  it  to  light. 

The  present  writer  cannot  help 
feeling,  in  conclusion,  that  a  most 
profitable  research  would  be  that  of 
the  possible  points  of  union  (or  dis¬ 
union)  between  Dewey’s  philosophy 
and  that  of  A.  N.  Whitehead.*^  Since 
both  men  have  presented  their  views 
on  education,  the  consistency  or  incon¬ 
sistency  between  those  views  and  the 
philosophic  matrix  of  the  views  could 
be  noted.  Both  men  are  liberals  and 
both  are  progressive  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  education ;  yet  great  differences 
are  found  in  their  respective  theoreti¬ 
cal  philosophies. 

article,  “Whitehead’s  Discussion  of  EUluca- 
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While  being  involved  in  and  accept¬ 
ing  many  of  the  theses  of  progressive 
education,  the  writer  feels  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
itself  emancipated  from  non-critical 
tradition  and  may  critically  re-evalu¬ 
ate  its  theoretical  foundations.  Feld¬ 
man,  whose  critical  analysis  of 
Dewey’s  thought  is  the  best  short  work 
we  have  found  on  the  subject,  is  con¬ 


vinced  that  Dewey  is  assured  a  place- 
in  the  history  of  thought.  This  might, 
be  more  true  of  the  fields  of  expe^' 
mental  education  and  social  actioa 
than  of  technical  philosophy.  It  ii 
certain  that  much  more  critical  lab« 
lies  ahead  for  philosophers  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  that  involved  in  the  initial 
and  fundamental  contribution  made 
by  Dewey. 


-n:editorial>^  . 

PARTIES”  IN  EDUCATION 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


This  is  election  year,  and  we  are 
hearing  much  about  parties.  The 
people  of  the  country,  being  hu¬ 
man,  run  in  their  thinking  to  two  ex¬ 
tremes  but,  of  course,  also  occupy  all 
the  gradations  between.  One  extreme  is 
the  conservative,  or  rightist.  The  other 
is  the  liberal  or  leftist.  If  one  prefers 
color  names,  he  can  call  one  extreme  the 
red,  or  the  pink;  the  other  extreme,  the 
black. 

A  similar  division  of  thinking  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  education,  although  the  naming 
is  not  so  prominent.  Perhaps  educa¬ 
tors  would  understand  their  problems 
better  if  the  divergent  groups  had  color¬ 
ful  names.  Perhaps  the  public  ought  to 
know  these  differences  and  when  they 
hire  educational  servants  first  determine 
their  "party”  label. 

The  conservatives  want  to  hang  on  to 
the  best  of  the  past  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  young  generation.  They  believe  in 
system,  drill,  and  routine.  They  have 
faith  in  great  personalities  for  teachers 
end  would  have  pupils  gather  around 
them  humbly  and  learn  from  those  who 
undoubtedly  know  and  can  dispense 
their  knowledge  effectively.  They  want 
lasic  texts  in  the  hands  of  students. 
They  assume  that  the  voice  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  what  should  determine  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  They  are  the  great  sponsor 
of  what  is  called  general  education  and 
frown  upon  vocational  education  in 
schools  of  lower  register. 


The  liberals  discount  what  is  known 
as  the  cultural  heritage;  think  that  it 
is  only  fairly  good  and  can  be  greatly 
’mproved  upon  by  intelligent  thinking 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  so. 
They  find  routine  obnoxious  and  an 
ready  to  shift  a  schedule  on  a  momenfi 
notice.  They  regard  a  teacher’s  person¬ 
ality  important  but  only  as  it  is  able  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  pupils  in  some 
project  and  get  them  going  in  that  dire^ 
tion,  no  matter  whether  such  educatiem 
develops  essential  skills  or  a  well-round¬ 
ed  individual  or  not.  They  dislike  to  be 
bound  to  textbooks  and  would  have  the 
materials  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
even  among  the  pupils  of  a  given  group. 
They  want  the  learners  to  decide  in 
large  part  what  they  want  to  study,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  enthusiasm  pupils  hare 
under  such  a  plan  is  more  important 
than  the  wisdom  in  curriculum  choices 
that  can  come  from  persons  who  know 
the  ways  of  the  world.  They  would  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  educational  needs, 
whether  vocational  or  cultural.  They 
dislike  standardization. 

Realizing  how  many  educators  run  to 
extremes  is  good  if  it  helps  each  teacher 
or  administrator  to  make  a  decision  on 
what  he  believes.  Most  of  us  will  do  the 
wise  thing  and  strike  a  middle  road. 
But  there  will  be  times  when  we  shall 
be  disgusted  as  we  see  how  far  some  will 
go  toward  one  extreme. 


